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A May afternoon’s snowfall on the 
“rack” division of the Argentine line. 





RIDING OVER 
THE | 
HIGH ANDES 
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(Illustrated by photographs taken 
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Andes at any time in the fall after 

the first of May, one stands some- 

thing more than an even chance of 
being turned back at the summit by a 
snowstorm, and such for a while ap- 
peared to be the lot of our own party. 
There was another light fall on the 
night previous to the morning set for 
our leaving Cuevas, and it was only 
after considerable deliberation that the 
guides would consent to make the at- 
tempt. Their reluctance, I think, was 
due to the state of the weather, which 


|: ENDEAVORING to cross. the 


was lowering and dull, rather than to 
any fancied difficulties to be met on 
the trail itself. Fortunately, also, 
there was waiting a bunch of five hun- 
dred cattle to go over, and these it was 
decided to put through first as “trail- 
breakers.” These animals were 
started off at daybreak, and the pas- 
sengers were not allowed to begin the 
ascent until the last of them had dis- 
appeared over the summit. It was 
also ascertained by telephone that no 
one was coming up the trail from the 
Chilean side, as a man, or even a pack 




























train, caught in the wild rush of a 
bunch of crazy cattle down a moun- 
tain-side would have but the shortest 
shrift. 

It was on the suggestion of a young 
Chilean artist—also an Alpine climber 
of enviable record—that the two of us 
had our mules saddled at daylight, 
took our coffee with the drovers, and 
followed them with their cattle up to 
the cumbre. It was his thoughtful- 
ness that provided an alcohol lamp, 
half a dozen eggs—how much they 
cost him and how he managed to carry 
them without breaking, I never knew 
—and four rolls. The sight was most 
unique, and the experience one I would 
not have missed for much more ef- 
fort and discomfort than it cost. 

The cattle were for the most part 
wild Pampean steers that had been 
brought through by fast freight from 
sea level in less than two days’ time. 
Their thin coats were ill-calculated to 
withstand the biting cold of the higher 
Andes, and their respiratory appara- 
tus still less to meet the strain of 


The writer riding the mule that carried him over the Andes. 





handling the rarefied air of the very 
considerable altitude. They were full 
of life from the cold and the snappy 
air, and it was as amusing as pitiful 
to see one of them charge away at full 
speed for fifty yards, stop abruptly as 
the oxygen began to run short, and 
then stand still in dumb, wide-eyed 
amazement, its wildly-throbbing heart 
threatening to tear its way through the 
violently heaving sides. The drovers 
from the Pampas—typical gauchos— 
on their plains ponies, were almost 
useless, both man and beast coming 
up quite exhausted from every sharp 
gallop after a stubborn stray. This 
threw most of the work on the moun- 
tain-bred Chilean drovers, who had 
come down to Cuevas to meet the 
bunch, and right manfully did they 
buckle down to their arduous task. 
When the bunch would keep the trail 
everything was easy, but when they 
would begin to straggle and break 
away, something had to be done, and 
that quickly. But the breaking. was 
always done in typical cow fashion— 





























Statue of Christ on the international boundary line at the summit of 
Uspallata Pass. 














always by ones and two, and then only 
half-heartedly. If the whole bunch of 
steers had come at once—or even a 
dozen of them—they could have had 
everything their own way and tobog- 
ganed back to the valley without op- 
position worth mentioning, but there 
was only one of them that gained his 
freedom. 

This was a big red rack of bones 
with a four-foot spread of horns and 
the body and legs of a race horse. 
Without warning, he broke from the 
train and came tearing down the moun- 
tainside, his raucous bellows booming 
out on the still air like a foghorn. 
There was no time to head him, so one 
of the plucky Chilenos did the next 
best thing. He reigned sharply off 
the trail, put his mule at a gallop and 
sent it full into the shoulder of the 
flying steer. The mule lost its feet for 
a moment, but the rider kept his seat; 
the steer went rolling, but only to come 
up, still running, well beyond the cor- 
don of the drovers. 

For the next minute it was about an 








Las Calaveras, a perennial snow-capped mountain, 20,000 feet 


even break between the steer and the 
cowboys, with the chances favoring 
now one party and now the other. As 
the beast came up from its fall, a gau- 
cho, one of the Pampean drovers, let 
fly with his bolas and sent it down 
again in a tangled heap. The “tie” 
was not perfect, however, the great 
legs thrashed themselves clear of the 
rawhide, and just before the dare- 
devil Chileno was upon it the steer 
was off again. Ten yards more and it 
had plunged over a ten-foot ledge into 
a drift of snow, and the drover reined 
up, vanquished. Two of the gauchos 
still had their bolas, and as the labor- 
ing body floundered into view, these 
were launched down upon it simulta- 
neously. One set flew wide and the 
other, overthrown on account of the 
slope, only caught the tips of the 
spreading horns, around which they 
wrapped and held, crowning the brave 
beast as with a garland of victory. 

It seemed all over but the shouting, 
and to this end the artist and I sacri- 
ficed a whole chestful of our carefully 


























high, asseen from the summer ccach road up the Anaes. 


conserved breath in a rousing cheer 
for the plucky steer. Pursuit was out 
of the question, and he had smooth and 
easy going for the rest of the distance 
back to the valley. But even while yet 
the gaunt image of the fugitive loomed 
large in the lenses of our binoculars, 
we saw it begin to waver, saw the 
snow before it go suddenly red, saw 
the sinewy legs totter and collapse, 
and then the whole frame sink down 
into a quivering heap. It must have 
literally torn its heart and lungs to 
pieces by its frantic exertions in the 
rarefied atmosphere. 

Turning to their herd again, the 
drovers resumed their climb to the 
summit of the Uspallata Pass. -Before 
the 12,000-foot mark was_ reached, 
most of the steers were bleeding from 
the nose, and for the last two or three 
hundred yards up and through the 
great snow gate at the ’cumbre,” there 
was not a square foot of unblood- 
stained white on either side of the 
trail. There was no tendency to cut 
and run during this part of the jour- 











ney; only a_ heavy-footed, patient, 
plodding, an incessant stumbling and 
pitching forward and the uninterrupted 
drone of low, piteous moans of dis- 
tress. 

At the summit, the cattle got a few 


- minutes to breathe, while the drovers 


tightened girths for the down grade. 
The big red steer which broke away 
was the only loss to be checked against 
the ascent of the Argentine side, for in 
spite of the sufferings of the rest of 
the cattle, not one had dropped out by 
the way. Such luck as this was not to 
be hoped for in the more precipitous 
descent of the Chilean side. Not only 
was the trail steeper and narrower on 
this slope, but the snow was much 
heavier as well, which, coupled with 
the fact that cattle are about the worst 
adapted animals in the world for down 
hill work, made the remainder of the 
trip of a highly precarious nature. 
The fact that the hoofs of the cattle 
were still slippery from the box-car 
confinement was also against their 
making a good passage of the down- 



































grade. For either a man or an animal 
to descend a slippery mountain trail 
—particularly if he is badly blown— 
requires either a lot of sense or a lot 
of instinct. A frightened steer has not 
a bit of the one and a very little of the 
other. When a horse feels itself going 
on a slippery trail, it sets back on its 
haunches and slides. A steer will do 
the same thing if it has time to think 
about it, but if rattled, it invariably 
caves in its forelegs as if it was going 
to lie down. This silly action lowers 
it in front and a somersault ensues. 
At this time of year the Chilean Andes 
acts pretty well up to the reciprocal 
theory that one good turn deserves an- 
other. Ifa steer turns over once, it is 
more than likely that it will continue 
to do so for the next half mile or so. 
As the way is a succession of zig- 
zags, one above the other, and as oc- 
casional pieces of the stone wall bor- 
dered summer coach road project as 
impediments, the steer usually stops 
on the trail; which is rather a nuisance 
—as it has to be hauled away by the 


The cavalcade at last leaving the snow line behind them. 


cattle drive save what we 





guides to make way for the traffic to 
pass. 

The summit was the point at which 
my young artist friend and I had 
agreed to wait for the rest of our com- 
panions; hence we saw no more of the 
caught 
through our glasses as odds and ends 
of the procession passed across the 
broken bits of trail that lay within our 
line of vision. In these passing 
glimpses were exemplified most of the 
things I have just said about cattle go- 
ing down hill, as well as one or two 
other things. Chief of these latter was 
the vindication of the physical truth 
that two bodies cannot exist in the 
same place at once; in other words, 
that thirty or forty steers cannot crowd 
along a five foot trail simultaneously. 
Whenever they tried this maneuvre, 
we would see a lot of little red balls 
go bounding down the mountain side 
out of sight. Ordinarily, these would 
have been total losses, but this day, 
owing to the softness of the new-fallen 
snow, most of the animals survived 











the shock, and were able to continue 
on their way. Only a half dozen ani- 
mals were lost from the cumbre to 
Portillo, a showing most remarkable 
for that season of the year. 

At short intervals on each side of 
the summit, along the winter trail over 
the Andes, have been erected stone 
shelter houses for the use of those who 
may be caught out in storms, or for 
other reasons desire to halt and rest. 
Occasionally wood and food are to be 
found in them—both are regularly sup- 
plied by the governments of Argentine 
and Chile for that purpose—but these 
are usually consumed as fast as put out 
by some wayfarer, or by the guides 
and packers, who construe chilled fin- 
gers into “sore need,” as an excuse 
for getting free food and fire. These 
houses are built with thick walls and 
a roof of solid arched stone to with- 
stand the weight of the winter snow. 
A small space is leveled in front of the 
doorway and enclosed with a stone 
wall to be used as a corral for the 
mules. This is usually run part way 
round the house in such a manner that 
the animals may get out of the wind 
under the lee of the walls. 

There is always a strong and bit- 
terly cold wind drawing over the sum- 


The hot springs of the Incas under the bridge. 





mit of the pass at this time of year, 
and once the excitement of the cattle 
driving was over, my companion and 
I found ourselves ready to defer fur- 
ther observations until we had warmed 
up and breakfasted. To this end, we 
sought the interior of one of the stone 
houses, and lighted, or tried to light, 
our alcohol lamp. Alcohol is an un- 
certain thing, however taken, applied 
or employed, but never so much so as 
when used in anything but a specially 
constructed lamp at a high altitude. 
Anywhere above 10,000 feet you need 
a safety deposit vault to light it in, and 
even after it is apparently well started 
it has a disgusting habit of getting the 
sputters and going out for no reason at 
all. By nursing it like a sick baby, 
inside your coat and keeping the cold 
air away from it, you may sometimes 
make it burn long enough to boil water 
—but even then the water, on account 
of. the altitude, is hardly hot enough 
to melt butter. My friend nursed the 
lamp under a cup of simmering water 
with an egg broken in it for twenty 
minutes, without producing a shade of 
grateful color in the egg’s transpar- 
ent white. Then I nursed it for twenty 
minutes, or rather I started to do so. 
After about ten minutes, I must have 














let a spoonful of cold air get in, for the 
thing got the sputters and blew up. 
Of course, I absorbed all of the water, 
which was a mere incidental to the 
fact that I also soaked up most of the 
egg as well. If the latter had been 
only half as much cooked as the boil- 
ing given it would have warranted, 
there might have been some chance 
for salvage operations; in its still 
liquid state it was a total loss. After 
that, we threw the lamp out to the 
mules,-and made our breakfast on 
lump sugar sandwiches and egg-cog- 
nac cocktails. 

When we went out we found our 
mules fast asleep, leaning over at an 
angle of ten or fifteen degrees against 
an unexposed wall of the house. A 
hazy sun had risen from somewhere 
behind the sharp peaks at the back of 
Cuevas, throwing a slight but still per- 
ceptible temper upon the chill of the 
whistling wind. The valley below 
was still in heavy shadow, but so clear 
was the air we could see without our 
glasses the movements of the packers 
and passengers as they bustled about 
making preparations for a start. For 
a while, as the way followed the route 
of the summer coach road up the level 
valley, these bunches would scatter 
out and draw in again, as friends 


sought friends, or frisky animals cut 
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capers with nervous and inexperienced 
riders; but when the bridle trail was 
reached—the same we had followed 
with the cattle—the disorderly masses 
gradually resolved themselves into a 
single long, wavering black line which 
began slowly but steadily mounting 
the zigzags toward the summit. Soon 
the line began breaking into sections, 
where a lazy or over-burdened mule 
would fall behind and hold back all 
that followed it. At the turns of the 
zigzags, the better mounted ones would 
seek cut-offs and push by the others 
until, by the time the first mile of the 
ascent had been covered, the whole 
line had gradually sorted itself out 
according to the speed of the various 
mules. Some of the units always rode 
in pairs, without changing their posi- 
tions—these were the young married 
couples; others also rode in pairs, but 
kept rapidly forging ahead—these 
were made up each of a guide and pas- 
senger, the former leading the latter’s 
mule by special arrangement. 

There was one formation which puz- 
zled us completely for a while. This 
was a constantly changing bunch of 
riders who appeared always pressing 
in upon—and revolving around when 
the trail was wide enough to permit it 
—a single unchanging central unit. 

This performance struck us as being 




















most unreasonable and quite unprece- 
dented under the circumstances, to say 
nothing of the danger involved. We 
had followed the mysterious form with 
our glasses for fully five minutes, quite 
unable to make head or tail of it, when 
my companion’s quick perceptions 
divined the reason of the phenomenon. 
“La actriz Espanola,” he exclaimed 
triumphantly; “the gentlemen of the 
party are paying court to her.” And, 
sure enough, it was a Spanish actress 
who, so one of the packers assured us, 
had planned to set out from Cuevas 
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Argentine and Chile. The money to 
defray the expense of the undertaking 
was raised by popular subscription, 
and not a small amount of it came from 
the United States. The cause—the 
triumph of arbitration—is a most wor- 
thy one and the statue is quite in keep- 
ing with the idea it is meant to express. 
The figure of Christ stands with one 
arm about a tall cross, the foot of 
which rests upon a granite pedestal, 
and with the other arm extended in a 
gesture which one understands at a 
glance is a command of peace. The 








At the end of the railroad over the Andes. 


with her saddle bags bulging with bot- 
tles of champagne. 

Knowing that the main party would 
probably care to spend little time in 
observation on the windy summit, we 
decided to have a look about while yet 
we had the chance. The first thing 
that catches an eye on surmounting the 
cumbre is the colossal statue of Christ 
erected at that point several years 
ago to celebrate the peaceful settle- 
ment of the boundary dispute between 





unveiling of this statue was made the 
occasion of a great gathering of the 
people of the two republics upon the 
summit, and the military pageant held 
at: that time stands quite alone among 
spectacles of its kind. 

The view from the summit is a mag- 
nificent one in whatever direction one 
turns, but it is rather more interest- 
ing and varied toward the Pacific. That 
ocean cannot be over a hundred miles 
in a direct line from the top of the di- 
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vide, but all view of it is quite cut off 
by the intervening summits. The 
scenery in this, or any other part of 
the Andes is on too vast and imposing 
a scale for a fnan to come to any ade- 
quate comprehension of it, to say noth- 
ing of trying to convey an impression 
of it to others. You may think you can 
describe it until you try; then you find 
that you are but stringing meaningless 
adjectives and shop-worn similes_ to- 
gether. At first you are. disappointed 
at your impotency; then you begin to 
feel small ‘and ashamed that you 
should have attempted such a thing, 
and at last, like one covering up the 
traces of guilt, you hasten to tear up 
and burn what you have written be- 
fore some one comes and finds out 
what you have been at. There are 
Some men who can draw better than 
others word pictures of these great 
manifestations of nature, just as some 
men can paint better pictures on can- 
vas than others, but the best descrip- 
tions are only sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbal imitations of the unspeak- 
able grandeur of the originals. I 
throw up my hands and call myself off 
at the outset. 

_-~ The national boundary line between 
Argentina and Chile follows the con- 
tinenta! divide along the summits of 
the Cordillera, and the plain stone 
monument marking it at the pass 
stands not far from the statue of 
Christ. The “Christo” itself is also 
on the line, and it was the original in- 
tention to have that statue facing to 
the south, so that apparent preference 
should not be shown either country. 
Through some error of the builders, 
however, or through the pulling of 
some invisible wires, the statue was 
faced to the east; that is, in the direc- 
tion of Argentina. Chileans were 
much incensed at the slight which 
they fancied had been put upon them, 
and the incident bade fair to stir up a 
war on its own account, when one of 
the Santiago papers was inspired to 
remark that the setting of the statue 
with the face toward Argentina was an 
intervention of Providence, because 
that country was so much more in need 


of Christ’s attention than was Chile. 
Then everybody laughed, the affair 
blew over, and to-day a Chilean will 
oftener call a stranger’s attention to 
the way the “Christo” stands than will 
an Argentino. 

There are always stories told on 
every frontier of complications—le- 
gal and other—which have occurred 
in connection with the boundary. The 
only one I heard about this place was 
that_of two passengers who quarreled 
as they approached the summit. While 
still on the Argentine side one of them 
stabbed the other with his knife, and 
then pursued him across the boun- 
dary and shot him with his revolver. 
The attack was wholly unprovoked, 
the wounded man died, and his assail- 
ant, after spending a few weeks in jail, 
went scot-free because the two gov- 
ernments could not agree as to which 
had the right to try him for murder. 

As the party began to straggle up 
to the end of the grade, the guides 
stopped its various members at a 
sheltered spot in the lee of the sum- 
mit in order to rest the mules and 
tighten the girths for the descent. 
Here the artist and I rejoined them, to 
see about as grotesque a sight as was 
ever given to the eyes of men to be- 
hold. There was only one thing in 
common among the heterogeneous 
units, their wrappings against the cold 
which they fancied was assailing them 
—and these were such as might have 
awakened the envy of an Egyptian 
mummy. They were literally swathed 
to the eyes, and there was nothing to 
differentiate men from women except 
the way they sat their mules. An 
analysis of the costumes of “those 
present” would have required the 
critical eye of a society reporter. Pon- 
chos, ordinary blankets and news- 
papers were most in evidence. The 
ponchos were worn in the regulation 
manrer over the head and shoulders, 
the blankets as cloaks, and the news- 
papers as foot wrappers and chest pro- 
tectors. One fat young Chileno, on a 
ground-work of his auto clothes, had 
erected a mountain of covering cor- 
sisting, as nearly as I could discern, of 
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a bath robe, an overcoat, a mackin- 
tosh and a white woolen bed blanket. 
Others of the men wore equally fanci- 
ful armor, while the bundles contain- 
ing the women were so fearfully and 
wonderfully constructed that it would 
have taken a bargain sale advertise- 
ment and a laundry list to have classi- 
fied all their contents. 

In spite of the fact that their way 
up had lain entirely in shadow, and 
that the same condition would hold 
for all of the snowy part of their de- 


without the least discomfort. My ears, 
hands and feet got pretty well chilled 
while trying to use my camera on the 
summit, but they warmed up quickly 
when I passed down out of the wind 
zone. My clothes on this occasion— 
a khaki riding suit—were the same I 
have often worn in the tropics, and 
over them I wore only a short coat of 
heavy canvas with a high collar. The 
clothes of my artist friend were, if 
anything, lighter than my own. Yet 
neither of us suffered from the cold, 














Quarters of the tunnel hands at Partillo on 


the Chilean side of the 


mountains. 


scent, nine-tenths of the party wore 
colored goggles and had their faces 
smeared with grease. Most of those 
who did not have glasses, had black- 
ened around their eyes with burnt 
cork. And the funny part of it was 
that the cold was by no means ex- 
treme, while the wind, except on the 
summit, was quite moderate. My hat 
blew away when we first came upon 
the summit in the early morning, and 
I spent the rest of the day bare-headed 


and we both had a chance to enjoy 
what was to be seen; many of the 
others hardly got their eyes beyond 
their mules’ ears during the whole 
ride. The grotesque caparisoning of 
the whole mad caravan was directly 
traceable to a single sentence in a 
carelessly compiled railway folder, 
which read as follows: “Passengers 
for the higher Andes are advised to 
take with them plenty of heavy wraps 
for the great altitudes, a plentiful sup- 
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ply of vaseline, or some other emolient 
for the face, and dark glasses to pro- 
tect the eyes from the glare of the sun 
on the snow.” Human beings out- 
sheep sheep when once started, and 
when some of the party began making 
up as per the railway folder that morn- 
ing, the rest fell in and floundered af- 
ter. 

The esprit of the party was as bad 
as its appearance. They had been as- 
sured that the worst of the journey 
was down the Chilean side, and con- 
sequently were getting small comfort 
from the fact that the going so far had 
been comparatively easy. The blood 
on the trail from the passage of the 
cattle had also been working upon 
their nerves, the more so from the fact 
that some one had circulated the re- 
port that the steers had gone mad, 
started goring each other, and at any 
moment might come charging back 
along the trail. Several of the women 
had also gone off their heads from the 
altitude, and these were saying all 
sorts of funny things to their husbands, 
the guides, or whoever chanced to be 
near them. Most of them wanted to 
be taken back “en seguida” to Buenos 
Aires, but one of them was strong on 
doing the heroic by insisting that her 
husband should abandon her to her 
fate and save himself. Nerves are bad 
things to take away from sea level. 

The Spanish actress and her follow- 
ing were the only really cheerful mem- 
bers of the outfit, and I suspect that 
champagne had more to do with their 
brave bearing than sober fortitude. A 
single bottle of wine had been saved 
to be drunk upon the summit, but no 
sooner was it opened than it was dis- 
covered that the only glass in the 
party had been lost. The artist came 
to the rescue with my tin cup, and 
thereby earned the promise of a sea- 
son ticket to her ladyship’s “Marvel 
of Two Continents” show when it 
opened in Santiago. He ultimately 
came back, bearing the cup with a 
swallow of wine in it; also the lady’s 
compliments, and would I do her the 
honor of taking her picture sitting on 
the pedestal of the “Christo” statue. 





I had no great amount of enthusiasm 
for baring my hards to the cold wind, 
but having no choice in the matter, 
acquiesced with the best grace pos- 
sible. 

Wheeling my mule into position, I 
ran out the lens to an approximate fo- 
cus and waited for her ladyship to 
compose herself for the picture. Then 
it appeared that the giddy young 
thing had the audacity to want to be 
“snapped” sitting away up on the top- 
most block of the granite pedestal, 
and at the very feet of Christ. To 
reach this point without a ladder or an 
airship is a physical impossibility for 
a steeplejack, a fact, however, which 
my wilful and distinguished subject 
refused to acknowledge without a 
struggle. For fully five minutes—dur- 
ing which the wind swiftly but surely 
reduced my fingers to nerveless icicles 
—aided by a score of willing hands, 
she tried every possible kind of com- 
bination to effect her purpose. 

The pyramid work performed by 
that little band of devoted followers in 
order to make their lady a human 
staircase to the goal of her desire, 
would have done credit to a trained 
company of professional tumblers. At 
last they raised her to where her out- 
stretched fingers could just grasp the 
edge of the top of the pedestal; but 
alas! she lacked the strength to draw 
herself up. In spite of the hopeless- 
ness of climbing farther, she still re- 
fused to relax her hold, and stubbornly 
clung there, crying like a spoiled child 
and frantically grinding her sharp 
French heels into the unlucky necks 
which chanced to be in their orbits. 

Exhaustion comes quickly after ef- 
fort at 14,000 feet, and it was only a 
fraction of a minute before the foun- 
dations of the human pyramid col- 
lapsed and the whole thing went down 
like a house of cards. The senorita, 


who had been the apex of the pyramid, 
must have been going pretty fast when 
she struck the snow. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the latter was soft, and she was 
not any the worse in body for her fall, 
but her temper was in rags and tatters, 
and, raging like a young tiger, she 

















Coaches from distant towns and mining camps waiting at a station for 
the train. 


drove all her friends away from the 
statue, after which she had a guide 
bring up her mule and help her into the 
saddle. Then she signaled me she 
was ready for her picture. In the 
rather poor picture of the statue ac- 
companying, she is the small muffled 
figure near its foot. The other is that 
of the guide, who was the only person 
she would allow near her for fully half 
an hour after the episode. 

Our descent from the summit was 
in places “ticklish,” but by no means 
bad. The trail was very steep all the 
way, and for the first mile, where the 
snow had been pounded smooth by the 
cattle, the footing was somewhat pre- 
carious. Over this part we had to keep 
the mules in the soft snow beside the 
trail to prevent their slipping, and the 
going would probably have been safer 
if the road had not been traversed by 
the cattle. Lower down, and later, 
where the sun could reach the snow 
to soften it, the going was much better. 
and this continued to improve until it 
went to the other extreme and became 
slushy. 


For our bunch of cattle going over 
on the frozen snow of the early morn- 
ing it had been quite a different propo- 
sition, and the whole mountainside was 
torn and scarred where they had gone 


tumbling down. The actual loss was 
small, however; nothing, in fact, to the 
killed in the two other drives that had 
been attempted since the snow came. 
The hoofs and horns of many of these 
latter we saw sticking up through the 
snow, and at one place in the trail we 
had to make a slight detour to avoid 
the body of a magnificent horse which, 
only two days before, had lodged on 
the trail after rolling nearly half a 
mile. The animal was one of a bunch 
of blooded mares which’ had been 
bought in Argentina for shipment to 
Peru. 

The summer coach road was in con- 
dition to use only a part of the way, 
but it would not have been followed 
even had it been practicable. This 
road is a continual succession of zig- 
zags, one below the other, and the 
temptation to save half a mile by a 
hundred yard cut-off is always too 
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strong for man or beast to resist, par- 
ticularly on the downhill. The mules 
were keener for these short-cuts than 
most of the riders, and many of the 
latter had fearful times keping their 
animals to gradients which they con- 
sidered safe. These mules are won- 
derfully sure of foot, and it is the cus- 
tom to give them their heads entirely 
and never to use the rein, not even to 
hold them up in the case of a stum- 
ble. Sometimes, of course, a mule 
will strike a place so slippery that his 
unshod feet get no hold, and then he 
has to go. But this is a matter of only 
the slightest concern to him—and to 
his rider, too, if the latter is used to 
it; he simply stiffens his fore legs out 
in front of him, lets his hind legs go, 
and toboggans on his tail, or more 
properly his haunches. Thus a con- 
siderable friction surface is created, 
and the sharp fore hoofs always cut a 
hold before he has gone far that gives 
him a grip from which he can regain 
his feet. The first time your animal 
performs the maneuver, you will prob- 
ably have to throw your arms around 
his neck to keep from sliding off 
backward; after that, you will begin 
learning when to expect it, and balanc- 
ing yourself by throwing the body 
sharply forward and the feet back. 
Old mules, who have gone through 
four or five winter campaigns on the 
pass, have all the hair worn off the 
outer part of their tails and hind legs 
‘through so often resorting to this ex- 
pedient to keep from slipping. Which 
makes one glad to learn that there are 
no flies in the higher Cordillera, even 
in summer. 

One of these mules never gets in 
trouble, unless it has a fool rider, and 
even then the sagacious animal usually 
pulls through. The only combination 
that the mule hasn’t something up his 
sleeve against is a hole in the ground 
with a crust of snow over it. If it is 
not too steep the animal will often 
feel his way with his fore feet, and 
avoid even this, but if a careless rider 
suddenly jerks him off the trail and 
heads down a 45-degree slope over un- 
broken snow, if.a hole chances to lie 
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in the way, something is going to hap- 
pen. This usually takes the form of 
a somersault, and then some more 
somersaults, and ultimately a stretcher 
for man, which is quite as it should 
be, and a bullet for the poor old mule, 
which is a crying shame. Still, an im- 
becile in our party did this thing, and, 
thanks to the special providence which 
watches over his kind, turned but one 
somersault, broke no bones, and only 
had the wind knocked out of him. 
Neither was the mule in the least dam- 
aged, but he was so disgusted with his 
rider that he refused to allow himself 
to be captured, forcing that individual, 
who was a priest and averse to walk- 
ing, to pay one of the guides ten doi- 
lars for the use of his mount. 

After an hour of this helter-skelter 
going down the mountain, we came at 
last to a broad and level table-land 
with the smooth, dry coach road load- 
ing away straight across it. At the 
farther end of this mesa three coaches 
were waiting, sent up from Juncal by 
the Millalonga Express for the eight 
or ten of us who had wired for them. 
Our mules scented a finish to their 
work, and without any further urging 
launched off at a swinging gallop down 
the broad road. Half way to the 
coaches we caught up with the inde- 
fatigable young artist, who had walked 
or slid all the way down from the 
summit and beaten the best of the 
mules. He was also scheduled for a 
coach, and, catching hold of a stirrup 
strap, came bounding along with us. 
We drenched him from head to heel 
in a dash through a shallow creek, and 
then dried him off in the dust of our 
breakneck finish. It was good to get 
down into heavier air again, but I was 
genuinely sorry to have to give up my 
good old black mule. I tendered him 
my best wishes in a farewell pat, 
which meant “Light loads, easy roads 
and plenty to eat,” and he snorted back 
something which sounded like “No 
hope,” and the coach was off in a 
whirl of gravel. As we dipped over 


the grade down to Portillo we could 
see a long string of the party still ne- 
the 


gotiating the zigzags back on 














snowy mountainside; still higher 
could be seen the pack train, the great 
dark loads showing clear against the 
white background, with the metal on 
a trunk occasionally flashing in the 
brightening sun like heliographic sig- 
nals. 

The coach road is the most exciting 
part of the Trans-andine journey, and 
the drivers are quite the peer of the 
best I have ever seen. To ride in a 
coach the whole distance from Cue- 
vas to Juncal would probably prove 
very tiresome, but to reel off the last 
fifteen miles of down grade in less 
than an hour in this manner is a most 
exhilarating experience. The vehicles 
pack six and hold four comfortably; 
they are, of course, like our own moun- 
tain stages, without springs. On the 
down hill they are drawn, or rather 
steered, by four horses—driven abreast 
like those of a Roman chariot—whose 
business it is to keep the coach in the 
middle of the road and run so fast that 
it cannot bump onto their heels and 
trip them up. There is a brake on the 
coach, but it is there mostly for orna- 
ment, and except in emergency is only 
used to hold the wheels while the 
horses are resting on the up-grade. 

I cannot speak with any authority 
on the comparative merits of the sys- 
tem of driving stage horses abreast, 
as practiced in the Andes, or by two 
and two, as is the custom in Europe 
and North America; nor can I say 
which demands the greater skill in 
handling. A mountain driver in any 
part of the world must, above all else, 
be cool-headed, nervy and resourceful, 
and at the same time be very deft in 
the manipulation of his reins. Asso- 
ciated with these essential character- 
istics will almost always be found a 
certain amount of dare-deviltry and 
recklessness never absent in one who 
follows a calling in which there is con- 
stant physical risk. In these particu- 
lars, the wild Chilenos are hard to 
beat. For delicate manipulation, 
finesse in maneuvering and aristocratic 
coachmanship possibly our attenuated 
four and six-in-hands offer the greater 
opportunity; but for a slap-bang, hel- 
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ter-skelter, hell-to-split, live till you 
die, cover ground and sling gravel kind 
of an outfit, give me one of these Chi- 
lean chariots every time. . 

The two middle horses of a four are 
hitched together in regulation fashion. 
They wear a collar harness, and have 
a rein to each ring of their bits. The 
outer horses only wear breast straps 
and bridles. A rein from the driver 
leads to the outside rings of their bits, 
the inside ones being connected by a 
short strap with the bridle of the next 
horse. Thus the driver holds four 
reins, as with our four-in-hands. 

The coaches are usually battened up 
tight to keep out the wind and gravel; 
and there are but two places from 
which you can observe operations; one 
of these is with the driver and the 
other is on the step in the rear. If 
you are only one coach the driver’s 
seat is preferable, but if there are 
other vehicles following close behind, 
the opportunity of seeing the gyrations 
of your own outfit repeated in turn by 
those next in line is too good to be 
missed, and the back step should have 
the call. : 

The road for the most of the way is 
the usual succession of zigzags, banked ~ 
high at the turns, like a bicycle track, 
to help the coach keep its balance, 
and with a further precaution in the 
shape of a two feet thick and three 
feet high stone wall around the outer 
edge. The banking checks most of 
the slide and the stone wall is always 
waiting to stop the rest. Sometimes 
the latter does yeoman service in pre- 
venting a bad accident, but the crash- 
ing into a wall of granite blocks is not 
itself an experience to be lightly 
courted. 

It is worth coming to the Andes for 
the sensation of being swung around 
half a dozen of these curves at the 
ends of the zigzags. They are not like 
ordinary 90 degree street corner curves 
by any means; you swing through 
nearly two quadrants every time you 
double a bend, and the thing happens 
so quickly that you lose all track of 
your surroundings, miss some things 
altogether, and, again, observe anew 
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the same peaks, glaciers, slides and 
lakes to think each time they are fresh 
features in the landscape. 

You swing off from a level mesa on 
to a steep descent; you are going 
south—and down. The driver lounges 
carelessly on his seat and gazes sleep- 
ily at his turned-up boot soles. The 
coach gains speed from the grade, and 
the horses run as though the fiends 
were after them to keep it from their 
heels. The gravel begins to fly, and 
the coach to rock, and the landscape 
fades to a dull bluf as you jolt over a 
half frozen slide of earth and snow. 

Suddenly your hair rises in horror 
as you observe that a short fifty feet 
ahead the road ends abruptly against 
a stone wall. You turn toward the 
driver, and see that he, too, has ob- 
served the obstacle and is fully awake 
to the gravity of the situation. His 
whole figure is tense with excitement, 
and his eyes, the pupils contracted to 
pin-points, are fixed upon the rocky 
barrier. But as yet he makes no at- 
tempt to check the flying horses, which 
intent only on their endeavors to es- 
cape the flying coach, seem gathering 
themselves to leap over the wall and 
off into nothingness. 

Then, slowly, you see the reins lead- 
ing to the horses on the near side be- 
gin to grow taut, and at the same time 
perhaps a little more slack runs 
through the driver’s fingers to those 
on the “off.” : 

That is all he does, but it proves 
enough. Just before you think, the 
horses are going to launch themselves 
over the wall, you see the inside one 
suddenly stiffen, settle back upon its 
haunches and begin to mark time, quite 
after the manner of the inside man of 
a line of soldiers going around a cor- 
ner: The action of the outside animal 
is just the opposite. He accelerates 
his speed, leans in at an angle of 30 or 
40 degrees against his team mate, and 
with his hoofs clacking against the 
foot or side of the wall, dashes through 
a half circle of which the stationary 
inner horse is the center. The other 


two horses describe concentric circles 
between these extremes, the whole 
team, except for the sliding incident to 
the sudden stoppage, revolving as on 
a pivot, while the coach is skidding 
wildly sideways on its two outer 
wheels. As soon as the coach has 
swung around and righted itself, you 
see the rest of the road leading off in 
front of you, and down this you are 
whirled to repeat the performance at 
the next bend. 

We had no mishaps on our ride 
down to Juncal—not even an upset— 
but narrowly missed a head-on colli- 
sion. This was at the last bend before 
reaching Portillo. A driver of an 
empty goods wagon, coming up the 
grade, miscalculated the distance to a 
turning out place, and as a result we 
swung around the bend and face to 
face with him at a very narrow portion 
of the road. “Loads” have the right 
of way over “empties,” and “downs” 
over “ups.” We had all the right on 
our side, and our driver lost his tem- 
per and made no effort to stop his team 
until he was almost upon the other. 
Then he applied the brake and jerked 
up simultaneously. The coach skated 
and the horses sat on their tails and 
slid right into the midst of the other 
man’s four. The latter was with dif- 
ficulty restrained from bolting over 
the grade, and their fright was not to 
be wondered at. Immediately behind 
us, the other coach had to effect the 
same sharp kind of a pull up to keep 
from bumping ours, and behind the 
second coach, likewise the third. I 
have always been sorry that I was not 
out where I could get the benefit of the 
ensemble; those three four-horse teams 
sitting calmly on their tails in the mid- 
dle of the road, the other team plung- 
ing and trying to break away, and the 
four drivers, reins in one hand and 
whips in the other, gesticulating wildly 
and swearing at each other in selected 
Spanish at the tops of their voices. 

The trip from Juncal to Valparaiso, 
down the peerless Valley of the Acon- 
cagua, was made by rail. 














Safe arrival of the caravan at Santa Fe. 


An Explorer of the Santa Fe Trail 


By Cardinal Goodwin 


west remains unwritten, but 
when the story of that great 
section is told, it will be no less 
interesting, and will prove just as es- 
sential for the completion of the ac- 
count of our national expansion as is 
its companion section east of the Mis- 
sissippi. In both, the trapper and the 
trader, the adventurer and the traveler, 
have played their part. In both, the 
foreign foe has appeared to dispute 
every inch of the territory claimed. 
And through both, the English-speak- 
ing race—here diplomatically, there 
forcibly—has marched westward to the 
“south sea.” 
The story of this westward move- 
ment is not one of which the American 
moralists may be proud at all times. It 


[ HISTORY of the far South- 


has in it some questionable acts of 
statesmanship. The narrative, how- 
ever, is a gripping one, and the ac- 


‘ counts of the lives of the leaders are 


becoming more fascinating as the per- 
iod in which they live becomes more 
remote. 

Dr. Josiah Cregg was one of these 
early explorers. His health having 
declined “under a complication of 
chronic diseases, which defied every 
plan of treatment that the sagacity and 
science” of his medical friends could 
devise, he accepted their advice and 
sought strength on the prairies, He 
joined one of the spring caravans 
which left Independence in 1831, and 
returned to Missouri again in the au- 
tumn of 1833. “The effects of this 
journey,” he writes in the preface of 














An Indian alarm on the Cinnamon River. 
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his “Commerce of the Prairies,” “were 


in the first place to re-establish my 
health; and, in the second, to beget a 
passion for prairie life which I never 


expect to survive.” He took out a 
cargo of goods the following spring, 
and for the next eight years he was in- 
terested as a proprietor in the Santa 
Fe trade. A large part of this time 
was spent in the northern provinces of 
Mexico. From Santa Fe he would 
journey to Chihuahua and other prov- 
inces south and west of there, traf- 
ficking and trading with the inhabi- 
tants. These trading expeditions 
doubtless proved profitable financial 
ventures, but Gregg returned home 
late in 1838 determined to abandon 
prairie life. “An unconquerable pro- 
pensity to return,” however, induced 
him to resume his wanderings the fol- 
lowing spring. He led a caravan over 
a new route along the Canadian river, 
a tributary of the Arkansas, and 
reached Santa Fe a month ahead of 
those traders who had gone by way 
of the Independence-Santa Fe road. 
After spending the summer in Chihua- 


hua, he returned by a similar route to 
Van Buren, Arkansas. 

During this period from 1831 to 
1840, Gregg crossed the prairies eight 
different times. He kept a careful 
journal of the daily occurrences, and 
from time to tinme contributed articles 
to southwestern newspapers. These 
articles dealt with the customs and 
manners of the people and with the 
resources of the country. Receiving 
encouragement from these contribu- 
tions, he finally decided to embody the 
results of his knowledge in a book. His 
work was published in two volumes in 
1844, in both New York and London. 
It was so popular that two new editions 
were issued the following year, and a 
fourth and fifth were published in 
Philadelphia in 1850 and 1855. Two 
years later the sixth edition came out 
under the title of “Scenes and Incidents 
in the Western Prairies.” 

“Under the original title, ‘Commerce 
of the Prairies,’” says Dr. Thwaites 
in his “Early Western Travels,” “the 
little book has become a classic in the 
literature of Western history.” It is 








March of the caravan in defensive fighting formation across the plains to 
Santa Fe. 


this book that has placed posterity un- 
der obligations to Gregg. His early 
travels, like the early travels of many 
of his contemporaries, might have at- 
tracted little attention if he had not 
left a faithful account of them. He 
has done more than this, however. He 
has left a most interesting record of 
the origin of the Santa Fe trade and 
of the modes of conducting it, of con- 
ditions in New Mexico, and of the In- 
dians. The organization of companies, 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
members, the trials and difficulties of 
the march, together with its dangers 
and hardships, all have been faithfully 
and vividly recorded. The caravan 
has been described both in camp and 
on the march, even to the minute detail 
of the dress of its individual members 
and of the menu of the camp. 

His work is also important because 
he gave the first connected narrative 
of the history of New Mexico, which 
was written in English and covered in 
his treatment the period from the ear- 
liest explorations down to his own 
time. He had access to the archives 


of Santa Fe, and preserved accounts 
of some valuable papers which have 
since disappeared. His _ researches, 
therefore, render later historians of the 
Southwest dependent upon him in 
some instances. His writings are of 
further value because they throw light 
upon contemporaneous events in Mex- 
ican history, and bring out the rela- 
tions between that country and Texas 
and the United States during the per- 
iod of Texan independence. 

But more than anything else, Gregg 
is the historian of the Santa Fe trade. 
For about twenty-five years preceding 
the American conquest of New Mex- 
ico and California, caravans were 
fitted out annually along the western 
border of Missouri, journeyed to New 
Mexico, and returned, usually during 
the late summer or early fall. ‘“Un- 
like the fur trade,” to quote again 
from Dr. Thwaites, “which depended 
wholly upon friendly relations with the 
roving savages, the object of the 
Santa Fe trader was to avoid direct 
contact with the tribesmen who hov- 
ered like marauding Arabs on the 
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skirts of the advancing caravan, 
Safety, therefore, depended upon nim- 
bers and organization; a system. ‘of 
government was evolved by which a 
captain was chosen for the trip, a plan 
of fortified and guard-watched camps 
established, and a line of daily march 
arranged.” The method was so suc- 


cessful that for thirteen years preced-. 


ing 1841, the year when the Mexican 
customs-houses were closed, no trader 
was killed by an Indian, although 
many earlier casualties were attrib- 
uted to the red men before the caravan 
system was fully developed. 

It is in narrating the events con- 
nected with this earlier trade that 
Gregg is at his best. In his accounts 
of these journeys, the incidents be- 
come so real that the reader is made 
a participant in all that occurs. The 
calm and simple style in which thrill- 
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ing adventures are told, arouses an 


interest and lends a vividness to the 


story which creates lasting impres- 
sions. Throughout the whole, how- 
ever, the writer’s zeal for the truth ap- 
pears self-evident. Whether relating 
what he learned by contact with actors 
and evefits, or whether describing 
some remote period known only 
through documentary sources, he is 
painstakingly accurate and careful. 
“His enthusiasm for the ‘broad, un- 
embarrassed freedom of the Great 
Western Prairies’ never flags; while 
his sober judgment checks all tendency 
to extravagance of statement. As a 
contribution to the history and de- 
velopment of the far Southwest, 
Gregg’s ‘Commerce of the Prairies’ 
stands without a rival, and is indis- 
pensable to a full knowledge of the 
American past.” 





PRISON SONNET 


Enfram’d within these sombre walls, for me 
A picture greets the dawn of each new day, 
Wrought of celestial pigments. Here the bay, 
Its shimmering silver stealing toward the sea 
Out on the out-bound tide, exultant—free. 
Beyond, rose-tinged by Dawn’s enchanted ray, 
A magic chain of Albine villas lay 

Decking the mountains bare austerity. 


And still beyond, filling the ultimate view, 

Now spectral through the morning mist, and now 
In stately silhouette against the blue, 
Cloud-garlanded, serene his sun-kiss’d brow, 
Majestic Tamal looms, aloof as Fate; 

Eternal Guardian of the Golden Gate. 





WILL Rose. 

















. MRS. ROMUALDO PACHECO 


Playwright, novelist and leader of the literary salon of her day. in San Francisco 


Pacheco it might justly be said 

that she reproduced in San 

Francisco and in Sacramento 
the best traditions of the literary salon 
that distinguished Parisian life under 
the monarchy, and the’ old regime. 
Jack London has pointed out the fact 
that San Francisco has always, almost 
from its beginning, had a distinctive 
literature of its own—something that is 
not true of any other American city. 
Boston had its great literary period, 
brief and brilliant, but now extinct. 
Other sporadic effervescence of liter- 
ary output is noted here and there, but 
in San Francisco the tradition has been 
maintained without a break. This lit- 
erature found its first expression—the 
modern literary slangmonger would 
call it “vehicle’—in the early Over- 
land Monthly. It was a real and genu- 
ine literature because it was always 
racy of the soil, natural and distinctive 
product. 

This eminent tradition was worthily 
carried on by Mrs. Pacheco as play- 
wright, novelist and brilliant conver- 
sationalist. By right of birth and in- 
herited social position, Mrs. Pacheco 
was a natural leader, and her brilliant 
conversational gifts were such that 
she may justly be described as the last 
of the great hostesses. A scion of an 
old Kentucky family of Scotch-Irish 
lineage, and wife of the last Governor 
of California of Spanish descent, she 
may be said to have been born and to 
have lived always in the purple. It 
was natural, accordingly, that Mrs. Pa- 
checo’s wonderful personality, spark- 
ling conversation and literary gifts 
should have gathered about her hosts 
of friends. Indeed, her guest list was 
a roll of distinction, assembling all 
that were worth knowing in California. 


QO: THE LATE Mrs. Romualdo 


It was as a playwright that Mrs. Pa-’ 


checo achieved her greatest public dis- 
tinction. The drama afforded her the 


fullest scope for pointed epigram and 
delicate humor. Of her plays, the best 
known are “Incog” and “Nothing but 
Money.” These dramas were emi- 
nently successful in their day, and they 


continue to hold the stage. In 1874 
Mrs. Pacheco published “Montalban,” 
a novel that gave full scope to the 
writer’s eminent literary gifts. 

Mrs. Pacheco was born in Danville, 
Kentucky, in 1842, a daughter of the 
Scotch-Irish family of Mackentyre. 
She died in San Francisco on Novem- 
ber 5, 1913, at the age of 71 years. Her 
early youth was spent in Baltimore, 
Md., and in 1863 she was married in 
Sacramento to Romualdo Pacheco a 
member of an old Spanish family who 
later became Governor of California, 
the only one of his race who filled that 
high office since the American occu- 
pation. The Pacheco family made a 
large part of the history of California 
“before and after the Gringo came.” 
The family name is perpetuated in 
more than one geographical feature of 
the State. 

Mrs. Pacheco’s funeral was held in 
St. Luke’s Church, San Francisco. The 
Right Reverend William Ford Nichols, 
bishop of the diocese, and the Rev. 
Edward Morgan officiated. Mrs. Pa- 
checo is buried in Mountain View 
Cemetery, Oakland, alongside of her 
husband and her son. 

Of late years Mrs. Pacheco’s time 
was spent mostly in New York, where 
her home was a rendezvous for authors, 
artists and people who do things. 
Whether in California or. in the great 
cities of the ultramontane region, she 
was a natural leader who, by her emi- 
nent powers of attraction, gathered 
about her people of distinction in their 
several walks of life. It is around a 
personality of this character that the 
salon grows up as a natural result, a 
plant that flowers without forcing. 






















































Ex-Lieutenant-Governor W. T. Jeter’s residence. 














CLIFF-CREST 


HOME OF W. T. JETER, SANTA CRUZ 


No. 4 Series of Homes in California 


By Josephine Clifford McCrackin 


litt’s “At the Councillor’s,” I 
have been looking for the reali- 
zation of the fairy tale she 
makes of the dining room, which is as 
one apartment with the conservatory, 
where things grow just as outside, and 
are still elegantly roofed over. 
I found it at the country home of 


Fee SINCE reading Miss Mar- 


Mr. Wm. T. Jeter, who was Lieutenant . 


Governor when Governor Budd was in 
office, and who is closely identified 
with every measure that has been 


taken for the advancement of Cali- 
fornia’s best interests, is a public man 
in the truest sense, and is yet a “home 
body,” and perfectly devoted to his 
house and his gardens, and as Mrs. 
Jeter shares the love of home with her 





husband, and as both have artistic 
tastes, the house and the grounds of 
the Jeter’s are simply unique, and 
every feature of the residence, every 
vista in the grounds, is original, though 
there has been much planring, espec- 
ially of the house. 

The Jeters have been much in 
Washington, and are so familiar with 
the old Virginia plantation homes that 
perhaps without being conscious of it, 
their Santa Cruz home has taken on a 
semblance to these architectural aris- 
tocrats, which were neither shoddy nor 
showy. 

On a green bank overlooking the 
Bay of Monterey, as well as the Santa 
Cruz Mountains, rises the house, white 
of wall, what can be seen for vines 























Pergola entrance to the conservatory 
window. 


and climbing roses. The most re- 
markable combination of vine and tree 
occurs right at the entrance door, one 
branch of the white clematis that 
sends its other shoots above the win- 
dow forming the bay of the reception 
room, has reached out and taken pos- 
session of a fine, tall walnut tree that 
stands in the lawn across from the en- 
trance, and it has so attached itself 
to this tree, holds it in such close em- 
brace, that the vine forms an arch 
across the road, and then climbs 
higher into the tree. When the vine 
is covered with cream-white, huge 
stars, shining from a background of 
green, the blossoms crowding to the 
front, with still denser growth at the 
back, it is a wonderful sight, even for 
a Californian to see. 

A collection of rarest trees has been 
disposed throughout the grounds, with 
the same fine observance of fitness 
and effect that strikes one on taking a 
closer survey of the tout ensemble of 
house and grounds. A Himalaya ce- 
dar; a Lusitania, a camphor tree, and 
enormous palm, a mountain ash; far- 
ther on, a redwood; and rarest of all, 
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a pecan tree, taller even than the 
mighty walnut which the clematis en- 
twines, and each and all seem to have 
grown of their own choice where they 
could be happiest in their surround- 
ings. On the lawn in front, these trees 
look down upon, but do not hide, the 
wreath of richest color, of gayest flow- 
ers, of loveliest bloom and grandest 
ferns, that encircles the rotunda 
formed on the lawn by the wide sweep 
of reception hall and drawing room 
window. From among this flower- 
border grow and spring the vines that 
climb to the second story of the house, 
wistaria, clianthus, passion vine, and 
in some cases reach clear around to 
the pergola roof of the other wing of 
the building. 

Whether you turn to the right hand 
or the left, as you enter the grounds, 
there is lawn, shrubbery, forest even, 
yet there are flower borders and whole 
hedges of brightest bloom, the bright- 
est still lighting up the heaviest 
shadow that the trees may throw; the 
pepper tree, the duricania, the pitto- 
sporum, or again the walnut; the pear 
or the cherry-plum. They are all or- 
namental trees here, so closely are 
they associated with the exotic growth 
surrounding them, and often closely 
clasped by some tropic vine. And a 
riot of color is everywhere; and in the 
long, winding walks of the garden, 
that afford such delightful promenades 
there is always a picture in a frame of 
verdure, climbing vine or  close- 
branched tree, in perspective. Al- 
ways and ever the wonderful grouping 
and the contrast of color; here are 
borders of gaudiest, proudest dahlias, 
a hedge of golden glow, and while 
your eyes are still dazzled with the 
brilliancy of the rich, warm colors, 
they rest suddenly upon the slum- 
brous, peaceful, vine-spun cot of the 
gardener, a picturesque abode, with 
the plumbago vine gracefully uphold- 
ing its delicate blue flower-clusters, 
and a moon flower trailing its dark 
green foliage over roof and pillar of 
the porch. 

One of the unique features, most 
cleverly planned, is the staircase lead- 




























































ing to the stories above. It is when 
you descend that it dawns upon you 
how cunningly every detail has been 
thought out and arranged, for just be- 
fore the stairs make the last turn, you 
are really in the rotunda of the con- 
servatory that is part of the dining 
room, though raised above it, so that 
you are looking as from a balcony on 
the scene below. A wonderful scene, 
truly, this tropic garden, filled with 
plants and vines and flowers that flood 
the dining room with bloom and fra- 
grance, and upon which fall the flit- 
ting tints of the stained-glass border 
running around the entire glass walls 
of the conservatory. 

Just outside is a cozy corner if ever 
there was one, for lounges and reclin- 
ing chairs, tables and tabourets are 
temptingly disposed beneath a lovely, 
leafy roof of passion vine, of clian- 
thus, of wistaria, of jasmin, of sollya, 
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of capensis, of bougainvillea, and the 
fuchsia with its pendant blossoms. 
Picturesque, yet with the air of home 
comfort that does not exclude ele- 
gance. 

I repeat, there was much planning 
done for house and grounds, for light 
effects in the house, for vistas in the 
grounds. Over the Grand piano in the 
music room is one of Hill’s finest Yo- 
semites, and the light is so managed 
that it falls upon it in its very best 
mood. In the drawing room are art 
objects and costly souvenirs from 
world travels, and the reception hall 
holds memories dear to the heart of 
both master and mistress of Cliff- 
Crest. 

The guest chambers above show 
grand views of the Monterey Bay, and 
the mountain scenery from here is sun 
kissed and dreamy beneath a sky of 
azure blue. 










































R. KELLER dropped his 
M feet from the cold radiator, 

and tossing his newspaper on 

the desk beside him, turned 
and fastened his penetrating gray eyes 
on the man who was entering his office. 
Surprise flashed into his face, and 
there was a momentary pause before 
he rose to greet the caller, who scanned 
the small room with a quick, uneasy 
glance. 

“Good morning,” Mr. Keller said, 
going forward. “Are you the gentle- 
man who ’phoned to make an appoint- 
ment ?” 

“Yes. My name is Van Dorn.” 

Mr. Keller had recognized immedi- 
ately the San Francisco millionaire, 
who kept luxurious offices in a build- 
ing on Montgomery street only a block 
from the private detective agency he 
was now visiting, but he only bowed 
in answer, and pointed to a chair near 
the desk. He resumed his seat after 
Mr. Van Dorn was settled. 

“T have come to seek your services 
in solving a mystery that is annoying 
some of the residents of San Mateo, 
where I live.” 

The detective nodded. He knew 
that Mr. Van Dorn lived in a beautiful 





home in San Mateo twenty miles from 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Keller studied the caller during 
the brief silence. He saw in Mr. Van 
Dorn’s brown, mottled eyes, the am- 
bition, the dauntless spirit of the man 
who had fought his way through life 
and had accumulated a large fortune 
through cleverness and daring. In 
his medium height and build there was 
a rugged strength, but he had the ac- 
quired polish that refined association 
had given him. 

Van Dorn passed his short, thick 
hand over his wavy iron-gray hair, as 
he went on somewhat hesitatingly: “I 
feel rather uneasy over the appear- 
ance of two beggars who are prowling 
around the estates in San Mateo, for 
I fear that they may have evil inten- 
tions.” 

“Yes?” Mr. Keller slipped in the 
quiet word, seeing that the man wished 
encouragement. 

“Yes,” was the serious echo. “One 
evening about six weeks ago, while I 
was on the veranda of my home, I 
heard a clear, rich voice, singing a 
foreign song. Some scratchy tones 
came from a violin accompaniment. 
The mysterious couple had come upon 
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my grounds, and were hidden among 
the trees on the terrace below my 
house. I sent a servant to search for 
them; he found an old man and a girl. 
I gave them money and they went 
away. Some of my neighbors related 
a similar experience, and I thought no 
more of it, but for the last two weeks 
the couple has been coming repeatedly 
to my home, and I have grown sus- 
picious. The old man wears dark 
glasses and says he is blind; the girl 
leads him. As they don’t leave San 
Mateo and are coming so frequently to 
my estate, I fear they have some 
treacherous object.” 

He avoided the detective’s shrewd 
gaze, which- sharpened when he saw 
the change in Van Dorn’s face. “I 
want you to go to San Mateo and in- 
quire into the lives of these people,” 
he added, quickly. “Of course, I do 
not wish to be known in the affair, un- 
less you can find something positive 
against them.” 

“Have you ever talked with the old 
man or the girl?” 

The millionaire moved uneasily. 
“Yes.” There was the slightest touch 
of emotion in his voice. “About a 
week ago I spoke to her. She said 
that the old violinist is her father, and 
that they are Italians. I asked her 
why she didn’t work. She said she 
could not leave the old man alone, be- 
cause he is blind. I’d like to know 
something of their life. The girl 
seems willing to answer any question, 
but I don’t care to appear interested. 
It is very unusual to see a beautiful 
girl singing in the street, then passing 
her tambourine. I’d like to know. what 
brought them to San Mateo.” 

“In other words, the particulars of 
their private life?” Mr. Keller inter- 
posed. 

After a slight hesitancy, in which 
Mr. Van Dorn studied the detective’s 
keen, pointed features, he answered: 

“Yes. Aside from the fear I have 
of them, I confess that I am curious. 
If they are worthy of help, I am will- 
ing to assist them. I’d be glad to 


give the girl a musical education .. . 
that is, to send her away. She has a 
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He paused. “I 
have works of art in my home that 
would be a golden harvest for a thief; 


remarkable voice.” 


besides, my wife and daughter are 
afraid of these mysterious beggars. 
Really, it is more on their account 
than my own that I am seeking your 
services.” 

Mr. Keller was conscious of a slight 
confusion in the millionaire’s manner. 
It seemed as though he felt called upon 
to make some explanation for employ- 
ing a detective in the matter; yet he 
appeared uncertain as to the way he 
should phrase his request in order to 
arouse any semblance of curiosity on 
the part of the detective. 

“What is their name?” Mr. Keller 
asked. 

“I don’t know. The girl is called 
Amata.” Mr. Van Dorn’s face flushed 
slightly. 

The detective dropped his eyes. 

Some time passed before either 
spoke; Mr. Van Dorn took out his 
handkerchief and wiped his brow. 

Mr. Keller rose and opened the win- 
dow. “We are having warm weather 
for April, aren’t we?” he said. As he 
turned back, the millionaire was stand- 
ing. 

“Summer is approaching,” Mr. Van 
Dorn carelessly remarked, and a more 
composed light was in his eyes. “You 
will come down to San Mateo at once, 
won’t you? Take a room in the Pe- 
ninsula Hotel. The couple often sing 
in the grounds.” 

Mr. Keller nodded. I'll not be many 
days finding out all you want to 
know.” 

When the detective was alone, he 
went back to his desk, and, with a 
puzzled frown, dropped into his chair. 
After a time, he took up the news- 
Immediately his eyes fell on 
a flambuoyant advertisement that cov- 
ered half the page. It had been in- 
serted by the Prosperity Oil Company 
of Bakersfield, California, and was 
written in glowing terms to attract 
those who seek fortunes without work 
and those who had endured a life of 
struggle and longed for a comfortable 
old age. Mr. Van Dorn was the presi- 




















dent of the oil company. Turning the 
page, Mr. Keller found another adver- 
tisement signed by the San Mateo 
Realty Company, selling valuable lots 
on easy installments. It made an elo- 
quent appeal to the home-seeker who 
wished an excelelnt climate, scenic 
beauty and fertile land. Mr. Van 
Dorn was president of this company 
also. 

The detective’s frown deepened. He 
knew that the Prosperity Oil Company 
was not.a reliable concern. Of the 
San Mateo Realty Company he knew 
nothing, but he did know that Mr. Van 
Dorn was a multi-millionaire and was 
called in business circles a daring 
plunger and promoter, and he tried, 
unsuccessfully, to fathom the mystery 
of why this determined, fearless man 
should give a second thought to the in- 
significant street musicians. 


II. 


The gentle breeze that fanned Miss 
Van Dorn’s cheeks as she stepped out 
on the broad veranda of the Peninsula 
Hotel was refreshing. She walked 
slowly to the edge of the steps and 
gazed over the grounds. A young man 
followed her, but appeared to take in- 
terest in neither the scene nor the girl. 
He was frowningly thoughtful. Miss 
Van Dorn’s deep blue eyes were criti- 
cally examining the garden, and she 
seemed bored. The dreamy stillness 
was broken only by the voices of the 
guests in the hotel parlors and the rus- 
tle of the leaves as they fell from the 
trees. 

The young man fastened a sudden 
gaze on his companion, and, as if she 
felt his glance, she turned. 

“Isn’t it quiet, Roy?” she said. 
“Sometimes I become exasperated 
with this country life.” Her voice was 
light and sharpened with dissatisfac- 
tion. 

“T like the quiet,” he answered. His 
mellow tones contrasted noticeably 
with hers. 

She shrugged impatiently, and 
walked a few steps from him. His 
eyes followed her slender figure. Her 
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blonde head had a haughty poise, and 
the diamonds that sparkled on her 
white throat and in her hair were 
coldly brilliant like the girl. There 
was no youthful simplicity about her. 
She always was overdressed. 

Miss Van Dorn and Roy Marston 
had been friends for five years, and 
their families were intimate. The 
Van Dorns were endeavoring to win 
Roy for their daughter, and the girl 
favored’ him, because the Marstons 
were not only the leaders of society in 
San Mateo, but the family was dis- 
tinguished, and could refer to ances- 
tors in the English aristocracy. Mr. 
and Mrs. Van Dorn regarded this mar- 
riage as the crowning triumph of their 
ambitious career. 

Mr. Van Dorn had started life as a 
miner, having come West from a small 
town in Pennsylvania. Twenty years 
before, he had married, in San Fran- 
cisco, a highly cultured girl, ambitious 
like himself. Love never had touched 
them, but they lived in harmony, 
working to make their marriage of con- 
venience a brilliant success. Their 
daughter was reared like one born of 
the blood royal. 

Roy Marston studied Miss Van Dorn 
as she stood leaning against the balus- 
trade, and he wished that she were 
more different. His family favored 
their union on account of the Van Dorn 
millions, but he cared nothing for the 
vanities of life. He was an industri- 
ous young lawyer, simple and modest, 
loving a quiet life and a country home. 

“Are you displeased with me, Mar- 
cella?” he asked. 

“Yes. You have been away two 
months and I heard from you only four 
times. The last three weeks, I didn’t 
hear at all. Of course, I have no right 
to expect any more from you,” she 
quickly added, with a tinge of bitter- 
ness, “but you promised you would 
write often.” 

“T am sorry. I was occupied.” 

She looked away. “How do you 
like Bakersfield?” 

“Almost any town is pleasant if one 
goes to it on agreeable business.” His 
thoughtful frown returned. 
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“Then you enjoyed your trip?” 

“No!” 

Their friends were coming out on 
the veranda. There had been fifteen 
invited to a dinner given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Emile Gordon, who were among 
the most distinguished residents of 
San Mateo. 

Mrs. Van Dorn, of whom Marcella 
was a replica, cast an anxious glance 
at her daughter. 

“Are you chilly in the night air, my 
dear?” the mother asked. 

Marcella did not heed her, but be- 
gan conversing with Elsie Gordon, the 
host’s daughter, a pretty little brunette. 

“The street musicians are coming 
here this evening,” Miss Gordon said 
to Marcella. “The girl will sing for 
us. She has a charming voice, hasn’t 
she ?” 

Marcella shrugged. 

“Who is she ?” Roy asked. 


“A beggar girl, who appeared just 


after you went to Bakersfield.” 

The guests were arranging them- 
selves in little groups on the veranda. 
Miss Van Dorn and Miss Gordon took 
chairs near the steps, and their fathers 
sat close by, smoking. Mr. Marston 
stood leaning against the balustrade 
between the young women. 

“How did you find things in Bakers- 
field?” Mr. Gordon asked him. 
“Very good. Everything 

prosperous.” 

“You were there on oil business?” 

“Yes.” A sudden reticence came 
into Roy’s voice and manner. 

Mr. Van Dorn gave him a quick 
glance, then a penetrating light flashed 
into his eyes, as he fastened a search- 
ing look on the young man. He sus- 
pected that Roy was avoiding his gaze, 
and he covered his surprise and anx- 
iety by saying with calm assurance: 

“Oil stocks are selling well now. I 
have some very rich property.” 

“You always are lucky,” Mr. Gor- 
don answered. 

Mr. Van Dorn ‘smiled, then he 
nodded to a friend, who sat some dis- 
tance away, and, excusing himself, 
went to him. 

Roy glanced from Mrs. Van Dorn 


seems 
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to her daughter, and sympathy came 
into his eyes. 

Mr. Van Dorn drifted into the hotel 
by the side entrance. As he closed the 
door, he abruptly halted and checked 
an exclamation when he found him- 
self confronted by an old at¢quaint- 
ance. 

“This: is a pleasant surprise,” the 
man said, affably, “and I am flattered 
that you recognize me after all these 
years.” He was perhaps forty, slightly 
below medium height, and of a some- 
what dashing and picturesque type, 
yet roughly handsome and youthful 
for his age. 

Mr. Van Dorn mastered himself. 

“Hello, Burke!” he said. ‘Where 
did you come from?” 

“Klondike. I’ve been there off and 
on for the last ten years, but now I’ve 
made money enough, and intend to 
spend the rest of my days in ease.” 

“I congratulate you. What brought 
you here?” 

“T heard in San Francisco that you 
were living in San Mateo, so I came 
down to see you. The Peninsula Ho- 
tel suits me as well as any place... 
better, since my old friend is here.” 

Irritation darted into Mr. Van Dorn’s 
eyes, but he smiled. 

“I’m surprised that you thought of 
me. It has been a long time since we 
met.” 

“About twenty years.” 

“So it has! How time flies!” 

“But memory clings.” 

Mr. Van Dorn reddened, and a brief 
silence followed. 

“I never have had the pleasure of 
meeting your wife,” the man went on, 
familiarly. “TI’ll be very glad to know 
her. It’s lonesome around here for 
a stranger. I want to get into society. 
You have made yourself a power, and 
there is no reason why I should not do 
the same.” 

Mr. Van Dorn eyed him, astonished. 
“We never were friends, and you have 
no right to expect any favors from 
me,” he angrily retorted. 

A challenging light came in Burke’s 
eyes. “Look here, Van Dorn, I have 
not forgotten how you got your start 











in life. I still remember that affair 
with the miner, Wilson . . . that fatal 
game of cards played one night about 
twenty-five years ago in the camp. 
There is no need for us to have trou- 
ble. We weren’t friends in those days, 
but we can get along well enough now. 
I intend to make a position for myself, 
and you can help me.” 

Mr. Van Dorn was ashen. Burke 
saw that he had conquered, and his 
amiability returned. 


“Introduce me to your wife. I hear 
she is a charming woman. They tell 
me also that you have a lovely daugh- 
ter.” 

Mr. Van Dorn’s muscles tightened, 
but he opened the door and stepped 
out on the veranda. He was vanquished 
for the moment, but he would find 


some way to rid himself of Burke.. 


With the man at his side, he walked 
across the veranda, and going to his 
wife, introduced them. 

Mrs. Van Dorn betrayed a mild sur- 
prise, and glanced inquiringly at her 
husband. She saw at once that Burke 
lacked a distinguished air, and won- 
dered why her husband had presented 
him. 

“That beautiful young lady is your 
daughter, isn’t she?” Burke asked, as 
he and Mr. Van Dorn moved away 
from the group. “She is the image 
of her mother.” 

Marcella greeted him less courte- 
ously than had her mother, but he dis- 
regarded her coldness, and taking a 
chair near her, chatted with Mr. Gor- 
don, who was polite to every one. 

Mr. Marston surmised that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“Here comes the singer!” Miss Gor- 
don gaily exclaimed. 

The girl was coming along slowly, 
leading the old man. As she reached 
the foot of the steps, she halted and 
glanced at Mr. Gordon. Roy looked 
down at her with surprised curiosity. 
Her severely plain, close-fitting black 
dress revealed her fine, well-developed 
figure. She was tall, erect, dignified. 
Her arms below her elbow. sleeves 
were white, strong and beautiful. The 
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V-shaped opening of her waist showed 
her exquisitely moulded throat. She 
was the embodiment of youth, health 
and beautiy. Roy saw all this at a 
glance, but it was her wonderful face 
that held his attention. Her features 
were finely cut, her cheeks were pale, 
but her lips were crimson. Combed 
softly back from her brow, her wavy 
black hair hung over her shoulders in 
two heavy braids that fell below her 
waist. It was her large eyes that made 
her face remarkable. They were mot- 
tled dark gray and blue, shading into 
deep violet, and they reflected a pure, 
fearless soul. 

Mr. Gordon rose. “Will you stand 
where you are and sing for us?” 

Conversation had ceased, and all 
were eyeing the strange musicians. The 
old man was tall, slender, with long, 
white hair and an erect figure, as fear- 
less as the girl’s. 

The young singer nodded to Mr. 
Gordon, and dropping the old man’s 
hand, brought a chair for him. Her 
loving care of him was betrayed in the 
way she held his arm while he slowly 
sat down. She took the violin from 
his wrinkled hand and removed the 
worn green felt case. The blind musi- 
cian snuggled the instrument under his 
chin and tuned it. Presently the girl’s 
fresh young voice began the “Forbid- 
den Music” by Gastaldon. Her tones, 
mellow with tenderness, rang out rich 
and sweet. 

Mr. Van Dorn had drawn back into 
the shadow and eagerly listened. He 
was breathing hard. Under the spell 
of her voice, this scene faded from 
his eyes. He saw instead a rough log 
cabin situated on the outskirts of a 
mining town and he saw himself a 
young man, afire with love and ambi- 
tion, but foremost in his vision stood a 
beautiful Italian girl, who had for- 
saken the opera stage for love of him. 
He felt again her fascination, and he 
heard her voice singing her favorite 
romance, “The Forbidden Music.” The 
remembrance of her beauty and charm 
enthralled him, and her name Amata 
—meaning “Beloved”—sprang to his 
lips, but suddenly he roused to the 
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realization that it was not the visionary 
girl who was singing, but this beggar 
girl who was so like the other Amata. 

Marcella was annoyed because Roy 
had not moved since the singer had 
come up the walk. When the song 
ended, a murmur of praise went round. 


“What do you think of her, Roy?” 
Mr. Gordon asked in a low tone, so 
that the girl could not hear. 

Marston slowly turned to him. 
“There are no words to describe her,” 
he said. “I’d like to know who she is. 
Her father is a splendid old fellow, 
and just as interesting as the girl.” 

“T’m surprised at you, Roy!” Mar- 
cella said, contemptuously. “How can 
you find anything interesting in a 
street beggar?” 

Roy turned quickly to see if the girl 
had heard, but there was no sign of it 
in her calm face. 

“Won’t you sing again?” Mr. Gor- 
don asked Amata. 

She nodded, and spoke to the old 
man in Italian. He began the intro- 
duction to another familiar song, and 
her voice rang out with tenderness and 
passion in Cottrau’s “Addio a Na- 
poli.” 

“What feeling she throws in it!” Mr. 
Gordon exclaimed. 

Roy nodded. “Look at her eyes! 
She could throw her soul into any 
song.” 

Marcella’s cheeks burned, and she 
went and sat with a young man some 
distance away, and began to converse 
animatedly with him. Roy did not 
heed her. 

Mr. Van Dorn slipped into the chair 
his daughter had left. “You admire 
her... both of them, don’t you. 
Roy ?” he asked in a tone vibrant with 


interest and repressed emotion com- 
bined with a touch of fear. 

“Yes. I wish I could paint! What 
a striking picture they would make!” 

Mr. Burke was slowly rocking, and 
appeared very much at ease. He kept 
a watchful eye on Mr. Van Dorn, and 
was aware of a change in the million- 
aire’s face.” 

“Come up and pass your tambour- 
ine,” Mr. Gordon said when the song 
ended. 

While the old man put his violin 
back into its cover, almost as easily as 
though he was not blind, Amata went 
upon the veranda. Mr. Gordon dropped 
some silver pieces into her tambourine 
and she went to the others. Her re- 
finement and modesty, and the grati- 
tude in her eyes were attractive. A 
touch of shyness added a charm to her 
simplicity and grace. She gave Mr. 
Van Dorn a friendly smile and greet- 
ing, and he reddened, knowing that his 
wife, Marcella and Mr. Burke were 
eyeing him. When she held out her 
tambourine to Roy, their eyes met, 
and a faint coloring overspread her 
face. The old man was waiting for 
her at the foot of the steps, and tak- 
ing his hand, she slowly led him down 
the path. A man stepped out from 
the shadow of the trees, and after giv- 
ing her some money, spoke a few 
words. She pointed to the road in 
front of the grounds, and the man 
walked along at her side. 

Mr. Van Dorn moved uneasily. He 
recognized Mr. Keller, the detective, 
and his eyes were fastened on the 
three as long as he could see them. 
As he turned away, he found that Mr. 
Burke was curiously eyeing him. 


(Continued next month.) 
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A JUG OF WINE 


By Jean Dalziel Wood 


HEN I, Katharine Olmstead, 
WV found that I had actually 
promised to marry Frank 
Cowlson, my amazement was 
colossal, and almost simultaneously 
with my stupefying wonder, my con- 
science asked me calmly and incisively 
with the authority of a prophet: 
“Where is your love for Warren John- 
son?” And I trembled! First I 
evaded the question, then I pretended 
ignorance, and finally I said I supposed 
it was dead, and I gave my conscience 
to understand that I could attend to 
my own affairs. I insisted, further- 
more, that I would marry Frank Cowl- 
son, and terminate years of waiting 
for a tardy lover, and also forever set- 
tle the matrimonial question. 

Notwithstanding, I was exceedingly 
uneasy, and suffered a process of self- 
torture that went far and away beyond 
the Inquisition, for I incessantly pro- 
pounded the question: “Suppose, after 
I marry Frank, I find that I still love 
Warren?” and I shivered with appre- 
hension. I grew hot with fear and 
cold with doubt, and my conscience, 
never fully appeased, yapped at me 
uninterruptedly, and asked me perpet- 
ually with amazing candor what I 
would do then. 

Therefore, fear and curiosity drove 
me back to Herrnhut. I had to dis- 
cover what my sensations would be 
when I was again confronted with the 
surroundings where I had known War- 
ren. It was the same prompting that 
carries a person back to the scene of 
his crime that drew me there again af- 
ter seven years’ absence. 

Herrnhut is a Moravian town in the 
foothills of the Hebron Mountains, and 
the Herrnhut Academy (where I was 
graduated, a century old and under 
the auspices of the Church, is a rigidly 
feminine institution. 

As I had lived all my life in a South- 


ern college town, and had, therefore, 
been accustomed and often bored by 
the society and attentions of scores 
of men, I had been truly relieved when 
sent to Herrnhut to school to have 
them eliminated for a time, and wish 
to say at the outset that flirting had 
had no attractions for me at all. Nor 
had I become involved in any of 
those absurd female infatuations called 
“crushes,” so you will be surprised to 
know that when I accepted the invita- 
tion of a newly married cousin to visit 
her in the old Academy town, I fairly 
tingled with a desire to return, and 
was drawn there by no sentiments of 
family affection, but by the memory of 
a Glance, a Handshake and a Girl. 

The girl was Douschka d’Amboise, 
and she was my room mate, or rather, 
as they so quaintly say in the old 
Moravian Settlement, Day Keeper. At 
the time when we were Seniors to- 
gether she was as radiantly and won- 
drously beautiful as a perfect rose 
diamond, a dew bathed flower, or a 
Southern autumn day. After the lapse 
of seven years I am still impressed 
with the fact that Douschka was flam- 
boyant in every particular. She was 
the kind of girl who is at her best in 
very decollete black lace, with a bit 
of pomegranate red about it. She of- 
ten wore such a costume to the gym 
dances, and when she was thus attired 
she always carried an exquisite black 
feather fan with which she flirted en- 
chantingly. 

Douschka took the Academy by 
storm; teachers and pupils alike went 
daft over her. The unworldly folk of 
Herrnhut flocked to recitals and con- 
certs to see her, and masculine wor- 
shippers of wandering tendencies 
rushed to church for the same purpose 
in such numbers that the very aisles 
had to be seated with chairs to accom- 
modate them. 
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But in spite of the adulation of the 
girls, notwithstanding the universal 
homage paid her, I could not seem to 
lose my head over Douschka. In our 
work-a-day world, where one had tec 
dig for Latin roots, and chase around 
after logarithms, I lost patience with 
her, for she seemed unrelated, and as 
though she should never be disassoci- 
ated from azure, starlit nights. She 
was certainly intended for serenad- 
ings, and for luxurious hammock 
lounging, and I often thought as she 
yawned in the class room how much 
more fitting it would be for her to loll 
upon a pillowed divan upon a shady 
piazza, fanned with peacock feathers 
by a slave; or to doze lightly under 
branching magnolias to the soft strum- 
strum of a distant guitar. Actively, 
however, Douschka was a consummate 
actress. She made the girls feel it a 
privilege to put their brains at her 
disposal, for though clever as a Del- 
phic oracle, she was not endowed with 
the mind of a student. 

By flattery and cajolery, by judi- 
cious and rare caresses, by pensive, 
childlike thoughtfulness, by pictur- 
esque frivolity, she won her way, and 
a right royal one it was. 

But it was when I heard Douschka 
recite that I first took her seriously. I 
shall never forget that dramatic per- 
formance. All the intense passion we 
attribute to tropical peoples held in 
her a wild carousal, and I sincerely be- 
lieve when she worked herself up into 
a frenzy of emotion over a blood-curd- 
ling recitation—then, and only then 
—was she normal. 

But after all, perhaps I would not 
have attached much importance to 
Douschka’s scholastic intriguing, and 
her extravagant tragedies, if I had not 
discovered that she was dishonorable! 

Oh, yes, indeed she was! Though 
in the most playful, mock-innocent 
way imaginable. But she read my 
letters and private papers, and knew 
my most personal affairs, which she 
discussed frankly with my friends and 
foes! 

It may be that a man can know a 
‘woman better than a woman can know 


a woman—lI don’t pretend to say, but 
certainly if there were worse things to 
know about Douschka, I felt perfectly 
willing to remain ignorant. 

As is the custom of Day-Keepers, 
we always walked together, and sat 
side by side, and when we marched 
through torturous passage ways of the 
old Academy, and up stair cases, and 
across dark hall ways to the gallery 
of the Moravian Church to service, I 
had abundant opportunity to watch 
Douschka’s flirtations with the town 
men in the pews below, and I must 
admit that she could flirt more out- 
rageously and dexterously than any 
one I ever observed. 

More attractive than the beauty of 
Douschka’s features, or the exquisite, 
perfection of her figure, was the soft 
music of her speech. I can see her 
now rushing into our alcove with her 
hair waving over her black brows, her 
eyes like a young gazelle’s, her tiny 
hands clasped in excitement, and I 
can still hear her customary exclama- 
tion: “O Mother of Sorrows!” Ordi- 
narily she said it in Latin, often in 
French, sometimes in Spanish, and 
once in Italian. 

On a few occasions, a very few, she 
unconsciously unmasked in my pres- 
ence, and then she was a shrewd wo- 
inan of the world, with an inordinate 
desire for masculine attention and ad- 
miration—and she was more than this 
—she was a woman with a past! I 
was sure she had lived what she would 
not tell, and I was certain it had re- 
quired more than nineteen summers 
to teach her the necessity for her 
peculiar role! 

Perhaps I have succeeded in draw- 
ing Douschka for you as she seemed 
to me, and if I have, you will under- 
stand why she was so much in my 
thoughts when I planned to go back 
to Herrnhut, and yet it was not even 
Douschka that principally drew me. 

It is with the greatest agitation that 
I even think of the real reason that 
swept me back. You remember that I 
hinted that I had had no temptation to 
flirt behind the painted wire screens 
of the front windows, or from the gal- 
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lery of the church—not the slightest. 
In my world there had been nothing in 
such abundance as men, and I sol- 
emnly declare that it was purely 
chance or fate that led me one Sunday 
night to look down upon the disap- 
pearing congregation into his eyes! 

It was the most casual thing I ever 
did, but it cost me—well—— 

It was evident to me from his ex- 
pression that this was not the first 
time he had sought recognition from 
me, and I had seen that same look on 
too many other men’s faces to mistake 
the meaning—but marvelous as it may 
seem—it was the first time I had ever 
returned such a glance! And it did 
not seem questionable or strange to 
me that I should accept and recipro- 
cate that look of perfect understanding 
—but no sign or signal passed between 
us. In that meeting of our eyes there 
was no sense of embarrassment; I 
even forgot the sentinel teachers, su- 
persensitive to detect communication 
between the gallery and the pews. As 
the line of Seniors filed down the long, 
dim gallery, I turned in my place and 
joined the black-gowned procession, 
but at the doorway, when my flowing 
sleeve caught on a projection of the 
railing I stepped back to free myself, 
and I saw that he had lingered with the 
last of the worshippers, and he turned 
and our eyes met again. It was only 
for an instant, but it sent the blood 
throbbing to my temples, and Dousch- 
ka saw it and taunted—hissing the 
words in my ear, “Oh, thou indifferent 
one!” And I marvel now that this was 
all that she ever said about it. 

I do not recall how I discovered that 
he was Warren Jackson, but I was wild 
with excitement when I found that he 
was one of the Jacksons—the Alle- 
gheny County Jacksons—the proudest 
people that ever traced lineage through 
a series of celebrities to a certain Elah 
Olmstead, from whom, singularly 
enough, we reckon our ancestry. 

The Sundays passed, and for one 
brief moment, morning and night, 
Warren Jackson and I looked into each 
other’s eyes. I, from the dim gallery 
guarded from the world and man and 
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the devil as assiduously and zealously 
as a nun in a convent, and he amid a 
crowd of worshippers in the church a 
few feet below, and yet as far away 
as Uranus. I did not live a thought 
in to-morrow. I was too stunned to 
think of anything at that time but my 
own amazing and astounding defection 
from the ranks of calm indifference. 

About the middle of May there was 
a Love Feast to celebrate some Mora- 
vian festival, and it was at night and 
some of the Seniors were allowed to 
go. For reasons too numerous to men- 
tion, I had missed all previous Love 
feasts, and I carried considerable curi- 
osity to this especial occasion. The 
church was terribly crowded, and the 
Seniors filled all the seats reserved for 
them and left no room for the teacher 
chaperon. I was on the end, and defy- 
ing all precedent, she asked me to sit 
in another pew with some townspeople 
and thus make a place for her. 

We were early, and in the gallery 
overhead the musicians were tuning 
violins, cornets and flutes, and these 
preparatory sounds proceeding from 
the orchestra, combining with the 
sacred atmosphere of the church, 
seemed a commingling of convivial 
and holy things that fairly rent the at- 
mosphere with a wild passion of love 
toward God and man. 

A signal was given, and the organ 
poured forth a Hallelujah, and the or- 
chestra crashed in with a triumphant 
Amen. My breath came pantingly. 
The pulpit decorations of wonderfully 
beautiful pond-lilies—blue, purple, 
yellow, red and white, gleaming in the 
soft light like jewels; the music, su- 
perb as only Moravian music can be; 
the evidences of good fellowship shin- 
ing upon the faces of the devout wor- 
shippers, fairly suffocated me with a 
wild delight, with a transport of joy. 
But it was a brief service. While the 
congregation sang, waitresses with 
large straw trays full of buns served 
us benignly, and waiters followed 
them bearing tall white mugs of black 
coffee, which they distributed with 
becoming gravity. The Bishop broke 
bread before the people, and the con- 
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gregation ate and drank, and the choir 
sang a hymn to a quaint melodious 
German tune, and after this there was 
more music by the marvelous orches- 
tra, but my bun lay untouched in my 
lap, and my coffee cooled on the seat 
beside me. 

Finally there came a pause in the 
service, and after a few words from 
the Bishop, I saw every one shaking 
hands with those beside them, and I 
also turned, as one in a dream, and 
gave my hand, my ungloved hand, to 
—Warren Jackson! 

I suppose I have wondered a thou- 
sand times how he could have come 
and seated himself beside me without 
my knowledge, how I could have 
taken from him the Love Feast bun 
and coffee without so much as seeing 
who gave them to me. 

My hand tingles yet with that hand- 
clasp, and when I think of it, I grow 
hot and cold, and my heart fairly 
churns within me. And he said—above 
the slogan song of the Love Feast I 
heard him quote “‘A jug of wine, a 
loaf of bread—and thou-——” 

“Oh, hush!” I cried, half-mad with 
fear and wholly wild with a rapturous 
ecstacy. “You must not!” 

His face went ghastly, luminously 
white, and I would fain have hidden 
my eyes with the black folds of my 
hanging sleeves, but he held them 
masterfully as a magnet holds a 
needle. 

The Seniors filed out of church 
through a side door, but he made no 
move to let me pass from the pew, and 
I knew not how long he would keep 
me, and I said, no, I whispered, “I 
must go. Please let me go!” 

He stepped into the aisle with tan- 
talizing reluctance. 

“For the present,” he breathed, 
“only for the present. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

The teacher had paused at the door 
and stood looking at me fiercely. I 
stooped and gathered up my gloves 
from the seat. “Yes,” I shivered; 
“yes!” and hurried out of church. 

And I did not see him again! I was 
tushed off to Europe immediately af- 
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ter I graduated. I thought he would 
write, but he did not; when I was set- 
tled at home again, I thought he would 
come, but he did not. I cannot go 
through the agony of recalling how 
Hope fell sick, nor how its lingering 
illness resulted in a torturing death. 
For years I believed that some horrid 
fate kept him away, and the spell he 
had woven around me made me proof 
against all men’s wooing. Seven years 
and I came to the conclusion that I had 
been the victim of a mesmeric fasci- 
nation, and partly from chagrin and 
partly because my life was plagued 
out of me because of Frank Cowl- 
son’s importunities, I consented to be- 
come engaged to him, and then I was 
wild to know if those old Herrhut as- 
sociations had any longer any influ- 
ence over me. I had to return. A 
force stronger than will or inclination 
swept me back even as gravitation 
compels the return of a ball. So you 
may be sure I seized the first oppor- 
tunity that offered, and went down to 
the Academy. Vacation desolation 
filled the place with gloom, and I went 
to my old alcove to see if I could feel 
Douschka d’Amboise, and she seemed 
to be everywhere! I heard her shiver- 
ing laugh, I heard the click of her 
French high heels, I heard her ex- 
claim: “Oh, Mother of Sorrows!” 

It positively frightened me. She 
seemed to dance before me down the 
gloomy corridors (did I mention that 
she could dance as untiringly as a Der- 
visch?) and she glided in shadowy 
gown and cap up the crooked stairs 
and into the church. 

I went home wilted—drooping. 

It was days before I had the cour- 
age to go into the old church. I 
walked up and down the beautiful ave- 
nue, with its double row of trees, 
and roved restlessly as the Wandering 
Jew among the level graves, morning 
and afternoon, day after day, trying to 
make up my mind to go in the church, 
but I could not go! It seemed to me 
that tragedy beset me on all sides. The 
ancient houses, built with loopholes 
from which to shoot at Indian foes, 
looked grimly prophetic of evil. The 
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worn cobble stones seemed to writhe 
and wriggle in agony under my feet. 

I had been in Herrnhut two weeks 
when I finally set my teeth together 
one sultry, hot day, and ran into the 
church. I crept to the pew where I 
had sat at the Love Feast, and as 
surely as though he had sat beside 
me, I felt Warren Jackson. Prickles 
of fear blistered my skin, my heart 
made a stout and gallant charge, and 
then fled in a wild retreat. 

“Please let me go!” I cried in an 
agony, and “For the present, only for 
the present!” reverberated from the 
vaulted ceiling, fluttered through the 
ghostly gallery, and fell upon my 
cowering ears. I buried my face in 
my hands upon the pew in front of me, 
and then upon that intense stillness 
there came the fearsome, blood-con- 
gealing, terrorizing blast of the Death 
horns from the belfry far overhead. I 
had forgotten this Moravian custom 
of informing the congregation of the 
passing of one of their number, and 
when they began that mournful dirge, 
it sounded in my ears like a wail of 
protest; it cried, “You shall not go; 
you shall not go,” and I crouched sob- 
bing to the floor. 

When my panic had somewhat sub- 
sided, I struggled dizzily to my feet, 
and made my blinding way toward the 
rear door. I fumble awkwardly with 
the knob in the dimness of the church, 
and when I finally opened the door, I 
shrieked with terror, for on the very 
threshold there stood an aged, white- 
haired negro woman leaning with both 
hands on a stick. 

“Did I scare yer, honey ?” she asked 
deprecatingly. “I so ole, I s’pec’ I 
look lak a ghost.” 

“Oh, Auntie,” I cried, putting my 
hand on her two hard ones, “I—I was 
so frightened!” 

“Bless yer soul, Chile, ain’t nothin’ 
gwine hurt yer,” she said, reassuringly, 
taking my hand in hers. 

“Oh,” I said, “it’s Life that hurts. 
You can’t understand!” 

“How come I can’t understand?” 
she asked abruptly. “Bless yer soul, 
Honey, life sting eberybody; de only 


dif’ence is, mos’ folks bears it either 
wif ‘a smile or a tear, an’ dem what 
can’t and won’t ’ministers die pizen to 
deyselves an’ gits ter de end ob things 
quicker ’n ‘twas meant.” 

“What do you mean, Auntie?” I 
asked, wondering what queer idea she 
had picked up. 

“Suicide, Chile, dat what I mean. 
Dat what young Marster’s wife done. 
She suicided.” 

Suicide! Horrors, what next? I 
must confess that for a moment I felt 
the strongest repugnance for this ne- 
gro woman and for her of whom she 
spoke. Suicide! The trump card of 
sensationalism! It seemed to me posi- 
tively indecent—thoroughly incompat- 
ible with breeding and culture. 

I made a move to pass beyond the 
vestibule. I was in no condition to 
hear a ghastly tale after my recent 
harrowing experiences, but as I turned 
away, the old woman said piteously: 
“Chile, I knows my white folks when 
I sees ’em, an’ they’s gittin’ mighty 
pow’ful few. I c’n walk clar ter de 
end ob Lee street an’ not a single pus- 
son stop an’ say, ‘Howdy, Auntie; bad 
weather fur de rhemtiz,’ an’ Chile my 
ole heart is most broke worryin’ "bout 
my white folks an’ studyin’ how come 
it all.” 

I could not resist that appeal. But 
I said a little coldly: “I can’t see what 
good I can do you, Auntie. I probably 
never heard of your white people. But 
suicide is a shocking thing.” 

“Chile, hit caused my white folks 
ter break up de home where dey been 
libin’ since dey owned my gran’father, 
an’ go so far away that nobody ain’t 
seen ’em fum dat day ter dis. Ole 
Miss say dey ruined, an’ young Mars- 
ter square he jaw an’ ain’t say nothin’, 
but he tell me good-bye an’ gimme a 
bankbook so I c’n go ter de bank an’ 
git my wages ebery month. But, 
Honey, eberything been wrong sense 
de night I answer de do’ bell an’ 
young Marster han’ in a young lady all 
muffled up from head ter feet, an’ he 
say, ‘Dis here yer young Mistis, 
Drinda,’ an’ he he’p her off wid her 
things in de drawin’ room under de 
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chandelier wid de light breakin’ on de 
long crystals, an’ showin ag’in ‘and 
ag’in in de great mirrors dat lined de 
wall, an’ when he gits ’em all off, he 
swear a dreadful oath an’ cry, ‘Who 
are you?’ an’ she mak’ him a mockin’ 
bow an’ say ‘Douschka Dam.’” 

“Douschka d’Amboise!” I cried in 
astonishment. 

“Dooska Dam is all I know,” Drinda 
repeated, “an’ dat’s one name what 
hatter oughter be read backwards,” 
she added, grimly. 

“And she committed suicide?” I 
cried, wildly. “Suicide? Don’t tell 
me that—don’t tell me that Douschka 
committed suicide—that she _ killed 
herself!” 

I sank upon the crooked steps that 
led to the gallery above. I covered my 
face with my hands, and I saw Dous- 
chka, light as air, twirl around on her 
toe like a ballet dancer, until she 
looked as slim and gorgeous as a tulip, 
then she faded into a rainbow, and 
the rainbow merged into red—into a 
pomegranate red with its peculiar 
transparency, and became a red ro- 
sette in her hair, and her bare back 
and arms shimmered against the black 
lace of her gown, and she touched her 
black feather fan to her lips and 
wafted me a kiss. Immediately the 
fan became an Oxford cap, and the 
lace dress a college gown, and Dous- 
chka hung over me on the crooked 
stairs with a mocking smile, and I fol- 
lowed her, and we stood together in 
the gallery of the church, and I looked 
into Warren’s eyes, and Douschka saw 
and hissed tauntingly: “Oh, thou in- 
different one!” I raised my head to 
Drinda, and cried in hopeless agony: 
“Who was your young master ?” 

“My young Marster? Marse War- 
ren Jackson——” 


* * * * 


When I recovered consciousness, 
Drinda was doing for me all the emer- 
gency things an excited person does 
for one who faints. But just as soon 
as I could collect myself, I made her 
go on with her story. She demurred, 
it is true, but I insisted so urgently 
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that she was persuaded against her 
better judgment. 

“Well, Chile,” she said, “I tole yer 
Marster swore when he saw her, an’ 
she said, makin’ him a bow, ‘You 
thought I was my Day-Keeper, Katha- 
dine Olmstead, but you wrote ter 
Dooska Dam, an’ she answered. You 
looked at Katharine Olmstead, but yer 
married Doosha Dam. You oughter 
been more ’ticklar about names if yer 
goin’ ter be so ’ticklar ’bout brides, an’ 
de nex’ time yer marries, make de 
lady unmask!’ I ask ole Miss ’bout it, 
an’ she say de ’Cademy don’ closed for 
vacation, an’ Dooska Dam went ter de 
hotel ter stay, an’ young Marster—he 
been writin’ ter Dooska think’ hit war 
de name Miss Katharine Olmstead, 
who he really lobed—an’ he ax her ter 
go wid him ter a ball, an’ when he 
come for her ter de hotel, she sent 
word for him ter come up ter her. He 
foun’ her on a dark balcony muffled 
lak I tole yer, an’ cryin’ fit ter kill her- 
se’f. She tell him her uncle comin’ 
from New Orleens an’ gointer marry 
her to her cousin de nex’ mornin’! 
Young Marster war pipin’ mad, an’ 
got a carr’ag an’ drove wid her ter de 
Justice ob de Peace, an’ they two was 
married! Glorious Kingdom, married! 
An’ she all muffled up an’ he neber 
see her till they got home, and den he 
discover he con’ marry de wrong lady! 
O-o-0!” she crooned, her old face 
wrinkled and drawn with sympathy, 
and her eyes dimmed with tears, “she 
tricked him, purintine tricked him! 
But Dooska Dam, wif all her gaudy 
beauty, ain’t fool none ob my white 
folks. Everybody treat her wid cere- 
monious politeness like some Northern 
ph’lanthropist come on a visit South 
ter put first rate white sense into fifth 
rate nigger blockheads.” 

“But she was very fascinating,” I 
insisted. “Surely she won them 
over.” 

“You knew her, den, Honey? Say 
yer did? Well, I declare! No, Chile, 
dey gib her certain ’partments in die 
house an’ lef’ her ter herse’f, an’ when 
she try ter join de fambly, dey all hab 
engagements an’ disappear. Politely 
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do, an’ don’t yer forgit it! So hit 
went on till a man come one day an’ 
claim to be her husban’. She try ter 
deny hit, but he prove hit, an’ nex’ day, 
I think it was, young Marster git a 
lawyer up, an’ dey all ’splain ter her 
dat she ain’t young Marster’s wife 
tall, an’ spessify to her their desire ter 
have her go back wif der man. I 
come along ’bout dat time wif a cordial 
for old Miss ’cause she pow’ful upset 
*bout young Marster gittin’ tricked by 
a French Creole advent’ress, an’ so I 
seen her when she kill herse’f!” 

I shuddered violently. ‘Don’t tell 
me,” I implored frantically. “I can- 
not bear it!” 

“Honey, hit was a beautiful sight. 
She got up out ob her great chair, an’ 
take a tiny little bottle out ob her 
bussom, what I hear ’em say after- 
wards was full ob a deadly pizen 
what'll kill yer if yer smell hit, an’ 
I suppose she mus’ have crushed it 
against the tip ob her big feather fan, 
an’ then she made a sweepin’ courtesy, 
spreadin’ out her black lace skirts with 
one hand an’ smilin’ with them red 
lips what was de color ob de pomegra- 
nate red on her bare shoulder, an’ den 
she said, “Good-night, my friends; 
pleasant dreams,’ an’ waved that great 
fan toward her face, an’ cried, ‘Have 
Mercy, O Mother of God!’ an’ fell 
back dead—dead, jus’ lak I say.” 

I buried my face in my hands an 
wept. In spite of her hateful atroci- 
ties, earth seemed less_throbbingly 
alike with Douschka, vivacious, pas- 
sionate Douschka, dead, ignominiously 
dead by her own hand. And where 
was she then at that moment? I 
asked myself, and the sickening hor- 
ror of the question made me deaf to 
Drinda’s expostulations, for she was 
somewhat indignant that I should feel 
sorry for “Jezebeel,” as she persisted 
in calling her, and expatiated on the 
disgrace she had brought to the family 
and mourned over the exile of her 
Marster, who had never been back 
since the funeral, and who had de- 
clared he would always keep a conti- 
nent between himself and his shame. 
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I was weeks recovering from the 
fearful shock that my nerves had re- 
ceived. I thought I would never re- 
gain my equilibrium, but the time 
came when I was dragged out in the 
tonic sunshine, and hauled into so- 
ciety to kill my morbidness. 

The day actually came when I was 
persuaded to go again to a Love Feast. 
And it happened that we sat in the 
pew of my agonizing experiences, and 
when the musicians began to tune their 
instruments, it was all I could do to 
sit still and look unconcerned. And 
when the orchestra began, I opened my 
prayer book and fastened my eyes on 
a hymn. The tears splashed upon the 
page, and I dared not look up to watch 
the quaint ceremony. I passed mugs 
of coffee with shaking hands, but I 
kept none for myself, and the great 
bun lay as before, untasted in my lap. 
I could see nothing for my tears, but 
when the music crashed out in an ec- 
stasy of jubilation, I seemed to turn 
to stone. It was gratifying, however, 
to find that I could stop crying. 

At last we stood up and began to 
shake hands. That was the most try- 
ing part of all, but I nerved myself to 
do it. I turned and gave my hand to 
the person on my right, and the in- 
stant he took it, I looked up and into 
Warren Jackson’s eyes! The havoc 
of his face! I read there the saddest 
inquiry I ever dreamed of. 

“Oh, don’t,” I said at last. 

He held my hand in a vice. “Do 
you want to pass? Do you want to 
go?” he asked, sternly. 

I stooped and gathered up my 
gloves. 

“No,” I whispered, “no!” 

The orchestra dashed into a deafen- 
ing finale, but on Warren’s face there 
came a look that comes only once to a 
man, and is for one woman only, and 
I heard him say as clear as the note of 
a bugle above the moaning of violins: 


“A jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and 
thou, 

Beside me, singing in the wilderness— 

Oh, wilderness were Paradise enow!” 
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land, for it was September in the 

foothills of the Santa Clara Valley 

—that small, luxuriant portion of 
the big world where millionaires have 
set wonderful villas amid the great 
oaks and redwoods that so thickly dot 
the softly rolling landscape, and where 
they have added all the fragrant and 
brilliant flowers of the semi-tropics to 
the splendid native flowers of these 
deep green and purple slopes. 

Since the days of the padres, these 
hills, lifting gently from the bloom and 
perfume of the Santa Clara Valley, 
have been dearly loved. Not far away 
these padres, ever alert to choose the 
most promising portions of the country 
for their settlements, built one of 
their greatest missions, and nestling 
close to the foot of the hills, was 
placed the smaller one for the conven- 
ience of the faithful population. Ow- 
ing to the coming of these many mil- 
lionaires, this population, descended 
from the early Spanish settlers, sud- 
denly became widely scattered. 

The far-reaching boundaries of the 
princely estates of the new-comers 
quickly encompassed the once placid 
acres of the padres, and their subjects, 
even the ruins of the smaller mission, 
with its crumbling grave yard and the 
tones of the mass, as well as of the 
bell, soon became a thing of the past in 
the foothills. And to-day, out from 
the wealth of these favored hills came 
swinging a young man and woman, 
their arms filled with flowers, their 
heads bared to the sunshine as they 
walked gaily on, conversing upon 
happy subjects, for they were house 
guests for the most elaborate wedding 
of the season to take place within a 


[’ WAS a perfect day in a perfect 
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few days at one of the villas. They 
passed quickly along down the foot- 
hill road, for they were both tall and 
strong, and leaving the road at the 


‘base of the hill, took the short cut 


which lead through a field of waving 
grain, where a herd of fat, lazy cows 
were feeding. The path, worn to dust 
by cattle feet, wound for some length 
across the field, and suddenly termi- 
nated at the old neglected cemetery. 

This cemetery, the one blot upon 
the pleasant landscape, had been once 
securely fenced, but now lay so com- 
pletely unguarded that the cows and 
their young often paused to chew their 
cuds beside the broken stones, or to 
take a sniff at the few remaining cy- 
press trees that still waved green 
above the unkempt grass and scattered 
marbles. The young couple to whom 
sad memories would not have appealed 
would have passed lightly on with 
their faces set toward the near-by 
villa, immense, white and glistening 
‘in the sunshine, but that they came up- 
on the graceful figure of a young wo- 
man sitting quietly upon the slab that 
marked what had been the entrance to 
this once beautiful and isolated ceme- 
tery. 

Rather startled by their sudden and 
unexpected appearance, she turned to- 
ward them, and underneath the man- 
tilla that covered her fine hair, they 
looked upon a face, pale, pure and 
beautiful as the faces at the altar 
shrines of the deserted near-by Mis- 
sion. They were, however, quite as 
surprised as she, and having disturbed 
her, they paused a moment to speak 
to her. The young man lifted his hat, 
and his companion, with a gay smile, 
passed upon the charm of the day and 

















the landscape. To her greeting, how- 
ever, she received but a distant reply, 
for the young woman of the mantilla 
drew its folds about her beautiful face 
and turned her dark eyes beyond the 
couple. 

Evidently she had sought the soli- 
tude of this quiet spot, and did not 
like their intrusion. They started once 
more on their way. 

“Tt is a lonely spot for one so young 
as she.” 

To his companion’s remark, the 
young man made no reply, but he 
turned, and again lifted his hat to the 
stranger. 

“Is there any service we can render 
the senorita?” he inquired. 

For a moment their eyes met, and 
she replied quietly and distantly: 
“There is none, senor, I thank you— 
none.” 

So with a formal bow, the pedes- 
trians passed on toward their destina- 
tion, the veranda of the glistening villa 
upon which could be seen the bright 
dresses and white suits of the groups 
gathered there. As they passed up the 
broad steps, the young man looked 
back in the Girection whence they had 
come, and to that portion in particular 
where reposed the solitude, its cypress 
trees and its memories. 

For the first time in his life, a life 
singularly free from unhappiness, he 
felt bored by the incessant chatter and 
laughter of his companions, and sev- 
eral times he found himself gazing 
from the veranda’s edge, toward the 
shadowy trees, underneath which he 
could fancy a beautiful face, half hid- 
den by a mantilla, bending in medita- 
tion above the marble slabs. 

He knew now that into some lives 
the rain falls more heavily than into 
others, and he was glad when the time 
came when, after a cup of tea, he and 
his companion started on the tramp 
back up the foot hills. 

As they once more neared the ceme- 
tery, he could not refrain from looking 
for the senorita, although he told him- 
self that, owing to the lateness of the 
afternoon, she would not be there. His 
companion, however, who had been 
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giving him a bright narration of some 
happening at the villa, as told upon 
the veranda, evidently did not recall 
the episode until they had pased by 
the quiet acre, of surpassing tran- 
quility at the sunset hour, before she 
tecalled the circumstance of having 
met the senorita. ‘How beautiful she 
was,” she remarked in the first serious 
tone of the day, and then she added in 
her happy way, “such eyes—did you 
notice ?” 

The young man feigned ignorance. 

“Henry Rathbone, I do not believe 
you!” 

Her buoyancy seemed to jar upon 
him: heretofore her abundant health 
and spirits had met his full approval, 
but the unknown stranger with the deli- 
cate face and the expression which be- 
spoke something akin to sorrow, had 
more deeply appealed to him, and he 
resolved that he must find out who 
she might be. 

As the foothills, with their wonder- 
ful trees and rose gardens, their deep, 
still orchards, and their vast vine- 
yards, might serve as an excuse for 
any one to remain out of doors, Henry 
Rathbone had a sufficient reason for 
spending a great many hours tramping 
the slopes. He failed, however, to 
find any trace of the senorita, until 
one afternoon, realizing that his days 
at the villa were numbered, he ac- 
costed an old man slowly driving a 
heavy wagon loaded with grapes, and 
questioned him concerning the resi- 
dents of the section. 

The old man had been raised here, 
in fact he had been christened in the 
near-by Mission, and he surveyed the 
young man with something akin to 
contempt for his ignorance of such an 
important section of the country. 

“As far as you can see on every 
side,” the old man said, pointing his 
whip in each direction, “the country 
once belonged to the Spanish, and 
there is but one family of this race re- 
maining in the valley. Their home is 
just beyond the old Mission yonder, 
the other side of the slope, and be- 
tween you and me I reckon ’twon’t be 
their home much longer, for old Hast- 
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ings holds a mortgage on it, and you 
know how much business sense the 
Spanish have got.” 

“Then they will lose their prop- 
erty ?” 

The old man looked Rathbone from 
head to foot. 

“As sure as you are standing there.” 

“And then what will become of 
them? “What has become of the rest 
of the Spaniards in California ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

With this, the driver slapped the 
horse nearest to him with the old, soft 
whip, and as the wagon with its heavy, 
fragrant load, creaked away, the young 
man still stood at the roadside unsatis- 
fied, wondering if the senorita be- 
longed in the quiet farm house over 
the slope. 

Dissatisfied, he turned away and 
followed the path leading away from 
the foothills. He paused, when he 
came to the quiet acre, wrapped in 
thoughts that had been prompted by 
his conversation with the old man. 

Upon some great occasion he had 
paid a brief visit to that silent city of 
the dead within the confines of the 
city of the living, where was his home, 
and he could not help but compare it 
with this, where the promise of “per- 
petual care,” had long since been 
broken. He stood thus when his eye 
was attracted by a movement in a far 
corner, and to his surprise he saw the 
senorita rise, draw her mantilla about 
her and advance toward him. He 
fancied she must have seen him, for 
she evinced no surprise at his appear- 
ance, and quietly returned his defer- 
ential greeting. 

“The senorita chooses the one sad 
portion of this beautiful country for 
meditation,” he remarked, kindly, 
for her face, more beautiful to him 
than he had believed it, bore traces of 
tears. 

“Tt is the only portion of the country 
left us for meditation, and they will 
soon claim this, too. To-day, these 
broken and neglected stones are as- 
sociated with sweet memories, the 
names imprinted upon them bring 
back those we knew and love yet can- 
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not see, and the dear cross bids us 
hope—for soon, almost to-morrow, we 
shall be gone from this beloved coun- 

Young Rathbone considered a mo- 
ment before replying. ‘You have be- 
come too serious from long medita- 
tion. You are too young to pass your 
hours in so solemn an atmosphere.” 

Suddenly her face took on the dis- 
tant expression it had borne when he 
had first seen her. 

“IT cannot be happy when my aunt 
is grieving. She has been my mother, 
and her home my home, and now it 
will soon be gone like all the other 
old Spanish homes, and this old Span- 
ish grave yard. You are an Ameri- 
can. You cannot understand. Ameri- 
cans are thoughtless, unkind.” 

“Not all of them—there are those 
who would gladly render you a ser- 
vice.” 

“Pardon me, I must be at home when 
the sun has set,” and with her quick, 
light step, she had passed him by. 
Standing with bared head, he watched 
her go up the pathway through the 
grain and on up the slope whose low 
summit was crossed with redwood 
trees, behind which glowed the bril- 
liant sky of an autumn sunset, and 
against which, for a moment, her 
straight young form was outlined. It 
seemed to him she had passed into an- 
other world into which he would gladly 
follow, but from which he was forbid- 
den. On his way home he paused up- 
on a distant portion of the summit and 
looked toward the tranquil home of the 
girl he had suddenly grown to love. 
On all sides, green things were grow- 
ing and blooming in bright profusion, 
and nearby the house the fruit was 
ripening in the drooping branches of 
the trees. Above all, hovered the 
gentle peace and calm of the foothills. 
So quiet, so home-like was the scene 
that the young man realized why a 
woman should grieve to leave and lose 
it. 

“Tt is hers,” he thought, as he gazed. 
“She has tended and raised the trees 
and flowers; lack of money shall not 
deprive her of her own.” And turn- 
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ing, he walked back to his temporary 
home absorbed in thought. 

On the morrow took place the long 
talked of wedding, and there was one 
among the guests who almost be- 
grudged the day its happiness when 
the senorita was grieved, and at the 
twilight, made anxious by the fact that 
he must be going upon the morrow, 
he set out, determined to find the 
senorita. So tranquil was the closing 
of the day that the twittering of the 
birds, and the call of the wood squir- 
rels, sounded unusually distinct above 
his footsteps as he passed along the 
quiet roads and paths. His mind be- 
ing filled with thoughts of the senor- 
ita, he was not surprised when he 
came suddenly upon her walking amid 
the grain. 

“Senorita, dear senorita!” Startled 
by his own voice and words, he would 
not have been so surprised to have 
seen her turn away from him as he was 
to see her lift her gentle eyes to his 
face and pause not far from him. 

“Did you not tell me that you would 
soon be gone from the foot-hills? I, 
too, am going perhaps sooner than you, 
as I leave early to-morrow morning. 
Tell me, may I not have the right to 
think of you in my absence?” 

For a moment she appeared startled 
by his earnestness, and fearing she 
might be about to turn from him, he 
drew nearer to her. 

“Senorita, dear senorita,” he re- 
peated, “believe me, your aunt has 
forbidden all Americans her home. 
We are not all bad. I am about to 
leave here, but I shall return and prove 
to her that while there are many who 
are callous to the sufferings and mis- 
fortunes of others, there are those who 
are born with pity in their heart, who 
would help her to save her home, and 
who would prove themselves worthy of 
her respect and your love.” 

The senorita shook her head: “It is 
too late,” she said; “the place has 
gone, even the roses and the dear old 
trees are ours no longer. This part of 
the world is dear to us, each one of the 
many slopes, each tree, the birds, the 
quietude, but the rest of the world is 


strange. My aunt fears the future!” 

The young man glanced toward the 
house. 

“Tell her not to fear. 
too late to act.” 

There were tears in her eyes. 

“She will not believe me.” 

“Then wait until I return—I will not 
alone tell her, but will prove to her 
my story: that her home can be re- 
stored to her.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“IT would be kind to show you that 
I sincerely love you. Kindness to 
those we love is the proof of our sin- 
cerity.” He took a card from his 
pocket and handed it to her. 

“Tt is a name I would not disgrace,” 
he said, “not only for my own sake, 
but for the sake of those who have 
borne it before me. I speak only the 
truth.” He drew near and placed the 
card in her extended hand. 

“T thank you, senor, I thank you.” 

And finding her white hand so near 
to him, he bent and kissed it. 

Recognizing her shyness, he did not 
further detain her, and with a stead- 
fast promise in regard to the home, 
he accepted the  senorita’s softly 
spoken farewell, and watched her once 
more disappear over the slope. 

Upon reaching home, fearing to 
arouse a false hope in her aunt, she 
did not tell her of her interview with 
the young man, but as she looked upon 
their dearest treasures done up ready 
for departure, she could not help but 
hope there might be genuine sincerity 
in his words. On the morrow she 
knew, for as her aunt, with tears upon 
her face, went out with a pan of food 
for the old dog, she met a messenger 
boy with an envelope in his hand. 
Aroused by the sound of voices the 
senorita stepped out upon the step, 
and turning, the senora handed the 
envelope to her niece. 

“Perhaps some order,” she said, 
wearily, “about our departure—but 
they need not say more,” and she re- 
turned indoors. 

The girl opened the envelope, as she 
had opened all of the correspondence 
concerning the place, with a feeling 


It is never 
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akin to fear, but almost instantly the 
expression of her face changed, and 
she turned to her aunt. “Listen!” she 
cried, “the good God has heard your 
prayer,” and after reading the message 
she explained what she could of its 
author. The messenger boy, who 
had been exploring the place and fill- 
ing his pockets with apples, returned 
and tapped on the door. 

The two women had been so intent 
upon the contents of the message and 
its sender that they had quite forgotten 
about the boy until he called through 
the screen door: “Any answer?” 

The senora, whose pleasant face had 
lost much of its sadness, turned to the 
senorita. 

“Tell him to come,” she said, “at 
once.” 

But young Randolph did not wait 
for the reply. He could surmise what 


the answer of the two lonely women 
would be, and that same afternoon he 
took the train for the beautiful green 
foothill country. 

After the confusion and dust of the 
city, the foothill country looked 
greener and more attractive than ever 
to the young man. 

He took the well known path to the 
quiet farm house, and had reached the 
last slope when he saw the graceful 
figure of the senorita walking in the 
familiar pathway through the grain. 
Too far away to speak to her, he 
reached out his arms toward her, and 
shyly she went to meet him. He cov- 
ered her sweet young face with kisses, 
and laid her head upon his shoulder. 

“And your aunt, the senora?” he 
inquired. 

“She is waiting for you. She says 
that you are to come at once.” 





NINETEEN-FOURTEEN 


With a roguish smile on his dimpled face, 
He lifted the latch of Time’s gate— 

But I cried to him: “New Year, tarry not— 
I am old and the hour grows late. 

Go hence to where laughter and joy await 
To welcome you in with a song. 

But pass me by, for my heart is cold, 

And years do but grief prolong.” 


With a gay little laugh, a snowy ball 


He hurled ’gainst my window pane,— 

And pity awoke for the child outdoors 

In the chill of December’s wane. 

But bells chimed out, and a song rang clear, 
While a merry voice cried: “I win.” 

And lo! through the door that I’d thought secure— q 
The New Year came dancing in. 
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THE CUP THAT TOLD 


By Paul Patton Faris 


randa, basking in the California 

sun, and scarcely conscious of 

any sensation beyond the sheer 
joy of being alive. Suddenly I heard 
a sharp exclamation at my side. 

I looked first at the occupant of the 
chair next mine, then, following his 
gaze, was just in time to see the cli- 
max of a comedy in high life. A num- 
ber of sightseers were passing along 
the drive, including the most notable 
of the resort’s guests, Arthur W. Lang- 
land of New York, famed alike for his 
wealth and for his courtesy. Stopping 
for a moment to talk with a compan- 
ion, Langland was approached by a 
man of striking appearance, tall, 
broad-shouldered, and with piercing, 
black eyes. As he held out his hand 
with a jovial greeting, it did not sur- 
prise me that he should be counted a 
friend of the wealthiest merchant of 
the land. But what was actually amaz- 
ing was to see that same courteous 
gentleman give him one glance and 
then deliberately, even ostentatiously, 
turn his back. It was the most com- 
plete snub I ever saw. 

The stranger, seemingly in no way 
abashed, dropped the rejected hand to 
his side and calmly pursued his walk 
up the Avenue of Palms. 

Inquiringly, I turned to my com- 
panion. For a moment or two he paid 
no attention, then, like one longing to 
unburden himself, he burst out: “Do 
you smoke? Good! Have this Manila 
cigar, and I’ll tell you a story. I leave 
for the East to-morrow, or I’d keep 
silent for a while longer. As it is, just 
now I feel like talking.” 

Without speaking, I lit the excellent 
tobacco, and while its smoke floated 


[= SITTING on the hotel ve- 


away in the Western air, I heard the 
tale I now pass on. 


Did you know that a few years ago 
we were once on the verge of war 
with China? No, not the Boxer affair. 
This little scare occurred several years 
before those 1900 days. My story 
really began when Norton Schuyler, 
son of a prominent New York family, 
was graduated from Yale. I knew 
him there, and that is partly why I 
know of his later career. 

Norton had not done well in college. 
He was brought up in luxury, and was 
used to having his own way. When he 
finally learned that he was expected 
to make a return for the expense of 
his education by going into his father’s 
firm, he flatly refused; it was not what 
he wanted to do, that was all. 

In short, the boy had a real falling 
out with the old gentleman, and was 
soon ordered to get out of the house 
and rustle for himself. But that was 
not the worst of it. He was in love 
with the daughter of his father’s part- 
ner, who himself began to lose respect 
for young Schuyler, at last even re- 
fusing him admission to his home un- 
til he had made good somewhere. 

They were easy on him, after all. 
He was a good enough fellow at that 
time, clean of body and of morals, but 
just too eternally set on his own way, 
and so worshipful of his own opinions 
that he couldn’t even learn to ride a 
bicycle as he was taught to do it. The 
partners knew his good points, and told 
him that if he could only show one 
real success in any line—business, pro- 
fession, trade, they were all the same 
to them—then he’d get his inheritance 
and the girl, too. 
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It wasn’t much to ask, and Norton 
knew it. Moreover, he thought that 
he knew just how to work it. A college 
friend, and the girl’s father, pulled 
some wires (though, so far as I know, 
the boy never learned that her family 
had had anything to do with it), with 
the result that in a few months he was 
in the Peking legation, a “sub.” to the 
Minister to China. 

Then came a real shock. He discov- 
ered that instead of being a world- 
famed diplomat, he was, for a time at 
least, nothing more than a hard-work- 
ing student, trying to master the lan- 
guage of the empire. It was tough 
work, all right, and Norton soon real- 
ized that unless a few miracles hap- 
pened, he would be several years older 
before he had had even a chance to 
make his mark in the world. 

There were no miracles. He per- 
force got down to work on the Em- 
peror’s hieroglyphics, and for many a 
weary monti toiled away. Occasional 
relief came in readinz letters from the 
New York maiden, and in taking a 
rather subordinate part in the social 
life of the Eastern capital. 

The boy was beginning well. His 
name from time to time appeared in 
the legation reports to Washington, 
and once a despatch to the Herald told 
of a minor accomplishment of his that 
brought a chuckle of hope from the 
older men, and made the girl blush 
with pride for a week. Still, Norton 
waited longingly for a genuine opening 
for his talents. 

In 1897 Germany seized the port of 
Kiao-chou, and in the moderate sensa- 
tion among the nations that followed, 
it really looked as though the boy 
might find his chance, but the excite- 
ment rapidly died away, leaving him 
disconsolate. 

And then it happened. Did you ever 
hear of the New York and Shantung 
Diamond Mining Corporation? No, 
I suppose not; the Boxer war disposed 
of it quite effectually, but it was a 
most ambitious company in its day. 

There is an interesting story in con- 
nection with the discovery and leasing 
of these diamond mines, but all that I 
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can say now is that the concession was 
finally secured by the New York peo- 
ple. While the corporation was get- 
ting out the latest machinery from 
home, it employed two trusty shroffs 
from Tientsin to go down to Lan- 
Shan-Fu to guard the property, for 
many of the precious stones were to 
be found lying on the very surface of 
the ground. 

. The shroffs reached their post. Let- 
ters from them soon came to the 
Shanghai offices of the corporation, to 
the effect that they were laying away 
diamonds in the temporary go-down, 
and that the prospects were excellent. 
One message casually mentioned the 
fact that one of the shroffs, the day be- 
fore, had noticed two foreigners near 
the mine site, who seemed to belong to 
the European nation that was particu- 
larly interested in that part of China 
where the mines were located. 

A few days later came a letter that 
caused the utmost consternation. It 
read like this: 

“New York and Shantung Diamond 
Mining Corporation, from the Beauti- 
ful Land.—Excellent Sirs: With shame 
your servants confess their failings. 
We, the base ones, have been over- 
come. The prefect of Lan-Shan-Fu 
has been removed from office; yester- 
day the official seals were taken over 
by a prefect who knows not the Ex- 
alted Sirs from the Beautiful Land. To- 
day his soldiers came with great 
sounding of war trumpets, and drove 
away your servants. After sundown 
to-night, the two foreigners from the 
Virtuous Land returned, and they are 
now in possession of the mine. Have 
mercy on your servants, the base ones. 
—Wang Lan Djang, Yao Hung Fu.” 

The other power, “the Virtuous 
Land,” had lost no time after the ac- 
cession of the new prefect, but had 
seized the concession at once. The 
note was undated, like all Chinese let- 
ters, and it might have been delayed 
in transmission. Things began hap- 
pening at once. Cablegrams went to 
New York and Washington, but the 
State Department refused to interfere 
actively until after unsuccessful pres- 























sure had been brought to bear on the 
prefect himself. 

The Shanghai officers of the com- 
pany hastened north, to be met at Pe- 
king by another letter from the 
shroffs. They had evidently resorted 
to force on their own responsibility. 
With a few hangers-on, they had at- 
tacked the mine and had wounded a 
few Chinese, but had been driven 
away; their American flag was de- 
stroyed, and they were now in the offi- 
cial ya-men, facing trial and certain 
execution. 

Washington awoke. An unofficial 
ultimatum was sent from the legation 
to the Tsungli-Yamen, backed up by 
orders to the cruiser Dayton to steam 
to Chefoo at full speed, the marines 
in readiness to disembark. 

It was at this juncture that that 
friend of the United States intervened, 
Chang Shih Yuan. By his influence, 
an escort of soldiers was secured from 
Tientsin, and it was promised that full 
protection would be given to any one 
envoy that the legation might depute 
to go down to interview the reaction- 
ary prefect. 

This is where Norton Schuyler came 
in. The American Minister was in the 
States on a short vacation, the Chief 
Secretary was ill, and there remained 
only one secretary in charge of the le- 
gation, besides two stupid interpreters. 
These were Schuyler and Jack Rogers, 
a half-crippled man, only one year out 
from home, and still without a work- 
ing knowledge of the vernacular. 

It was up to Norton. His heart 
bounded with joy when the secretary 
in charge called him into the office to 
hand him his credentials. The relief 
to Norton was a double one, for this 
Jack Rogers had been a school-mate of 
his back home, and a rival for the hand 
of the girl whom he himself intended 
to wed. It seemed good to win over 
him once more. 

“Now, Schuyler,” said the secretary, 
“here is a big thing for you. Be care- 
ful. Use threats only if necessary, 


and not at all until after you have ex- 
hausted every art of diplomatic speech 
and act. 


Above all, avoid wounding 
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the prefect’s old-fashioned Chinese 


ideas of etiquette. He will probably 
judge Americans for all time by your 
conduct, according to his own ideas 
of what constitutes a gentleman.” 

“T’ll be careful, all right,” broke in 
the boy, flushed with triumph. He 
hadn’t been lying around Peking for 
two years without learning about all 
there was to know about the bother- 
some details of Chinese ceremonial 
life. In fact, he was so confident that 
while his chief went on with directions 
as to travel, vehicles, money and the 
like, the new envoy’s mind was already 
busy with the scenes of his joyous re- 
turn to the States, bearing the spoils 
of victory. 

To Jack Rogers was left the task of 
helping Schuyler with his preparations 
—and it was Jack’s hand that waved 
him farewell as he started for the 
coast. Unfortunately, it was Jack, 
again, who had given him a last ad- 
monition to use a Sedan chair on his 
ten days’ journey from Chefoo to 
Lan-Shan-Fu. 

“The old fossil respects the chair, 
but has no use for horses, you may be 
sure,” he warned. “And besides, you 
will be in better trim for your inter- 
views with him, if you have coolies 
carry you.” 

Wherefore—because it had been 
Jack who advised the chair—when the 
envoy started from Chefoo, he went 
horseback, and was_ distinguishable 
from his mounted escort, not by any 
display of rank such as a Sedan would 
give, but only by his being quite 
played out at the end of each day’s 
journey. 

The prefect expected him. Letters 
by runners from Peking gave the Chi- 
nese magistrate warning, and on the 
afternoon of the tenth day of Schuy- 
ler’s journey, the mandarin sat in his 
lounging room awaiting word that the 
embassy was approaching the city. He 
rightly judged that the American 
would not waste time going to an inn, 
but would proceed at once to the ya- 
men to demand audience. 

The message came. Into the outer 
hall dashed a ya-men runner. “The 
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foreign devil is crossing the river!” 
he cried. 

The prefect was alert on the instant. 
“Detain him a quarter of an hour; let 
him learn how the Great Land of Pur- 
ity receives the foreigner. Order out 
the regiment for reception. Fu, see 
that the tea boils. Ying, my hat and 
boots!” 

Attired in his official robes, he sat 
once more going over in his mind his 
reception of the emissary. “I have 
never yet met an American devil,” he 
mused. “Doubtless they are all sav- 
ages, even worse than those two from 
the Virtuous Land who came last 
moon, with their wretched simulation 
of our hereditary politeness. [I'll 
watch his manners; if he is a boor, he 
will soon betray himself, and in that 
case I shall know how to treat him.” 

He stepped to the curtained door. 
“Fu!” he called. “I please to be cour- 
teous to the foreigner. Open the cen- 
tral barrier, and let his chair enter in 
honor.” 

“But, Great Father,” protested the 
underling, “the devil rides a horse.” 

“Ai! The barbarian! Then let him 
come afoot by the side gate,” re- 
turned the disgusted prefect. 

Thus it was that the weary, travel- 
stained man on his arrival found the 
gate of honor closed against him. In- 
wardly fuming, he waited in impotent 
wrath for a full ten minutes outside 
the barrier. 

At last the small gate swung open, 
and the American strode down the 
court, between long ranks of old-time 
soldiers, Chinese muskets by their 
sides, banners waving overhead. At 
the door of the barn-like ya-men, he 
stood a moment, then entered the re- 
ception hall, to find himself bowing 
low in awkward imitation of the state- 
ly prostration of his Oriental host. 

Without a word, the mandarin led 
the way to the seat of highest honor, 
and bade the envoy be seated. From 
the attending servant he took an un- 
official cup filled with steaming tea, 
and, politely holding it in both hands, 
placed it before his guest, the under- 
ling at the same time setting a similar 
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cup on a small table near the door for 
his master. These were the cups of 
ceremony, not to be touched by either 
until the interview should be over, 
and the host should raise his own, as 
a signal of dismissal. 

The reception rites completed, the 
mandarin seated himself on a low 
chair, and with clear eyes looked to- 
ward the foreigner, prepared to open 
the conversation, and to watch for the 
slightest indication that his visitor 
was the savage that he really thought 
him. He was conscious that he him- 
self had lived up to the strictest letter 
of the code. But the American was 
not quite ready. 

Who could blame the boy for what 
happened? The weather was warm, he 
was thirsty, the tea appeared inviting. 
Wherefore, all Peking warnings for- 
gotten, the impetuous Schuyler raised 
the cup in one hand, and in an instant 
had gulped down half its refreshing 
contents. His thirst satisfied, he next 
looked at the prefect, prepared in his 
turn for the momentous interview. 

There was none. Where a minute 
before had sat a gentlemanly Chinese, 
Schuyler now beheld a coarse, vulgar 
Chinaman. The prefect had found 
what he had been seeking; the for- 
eigner was but a barbarian devil, af- 
ter all; wherefore, as a savage he 
should be treated. Disdain in his fea- 
tures, a sneer in his tone, the man- 
darin hurled his contempt at the dis- 
mayed envoy. 

“Ha, Secondary Devil!” he roared. 
“You low foreigners pretend to teach 
us civilization, but you are beasts 
yourselves! Those wealthy devils 
from the Virtuous Land made some 
pretense to the conduct of gentlemen, 
but you-—” 

His anger seemed to be choking 
him. The astounded boy leaped to his 
feet and attempted to defend himself, 
but the official would give him no 
heed. 

“Wang, Fu! Dismiss the regiment; 
we have no guest to honor! As for 
this, this tung-si—”’_ He broke into 
a torrent of profanity. “Take it out 
and lock the gates. I have weighty 
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matters on hand that demand the at- 
tention of a gentleman. 

He stamped into the lounging room 
without a glance at his guest. Schuy- 
ler started to intercept him, but was 
pounced on by a none too tender sol- 
dier, thrust across the corridor and out 
into the gathering night. 

The expedition was a failure. The 
envoy’s very life was in danger, and 
he did not breathe freely again until, 
ten li beyond the river, he laid his 
aching head and trembling limbs on 
the hard bed of a country inn. 

A few days later the American min- 
ister, soon after his return from the 
States, received a polite note from the 
Tsungli-Yamen that made him tear 
his hair in rage at the folly of the 
poor fellow in South Shantung. The 
Foreign Board wrote of its surprise 
that the Lan-Shan-Fu representative 
of the Great Beautiful Land had been 
one who was so unworthy of the nation 
of the courteous Washington and Lin- 
coln, and of its keen regret that the 
prefect utterly refused to treat with 
any American on the subject of the 
mining concession. The note also ex- 
pressed sorrow that the Imperial 
House did not possess sufficient con- 
trol over the provinces to be able to 
compel obedience to its most pacific 
desires, and concluded with the casual 
statement that the prefect had been 
unable to prevent the death in the 
prison by “suicide” of the two shroffs. 

The minister got to work at once. 
The secretary of legation was heartily 
granted the leave of absence that he 
requested, and a letter was written de- 
manding Schuyler’s resignation. A 
cablegram sent to Washington started 
two additional cruisers north from 
Hong-Kong, and on a certain day a 
company of marines from the Dayton 
was given orders to land on the follow- 
ing morning. 

It was during that last night that 
the minister determined on one final 
attempt at a peaceful settlement be- 
fore plunging into war. The nations 
were not too regardful of China’s sov- 
ereign rights in those times. Hence, 
it was not considered a declaration cf 
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war when, next day, forty American 
marines started from Chefoo for the 
interior. They were designed as a 
protecting force, for in their midst, 
borne in an ornate chair by eight cool- 
ies, was the new special envoy to the 
prefect of Lan-Shan-Fu. He was the 
minister’s forlorn hope, young Jack 
Rogers of the twisted limbs and worse 
twisted knowledge of the native lan- 


guage. 


You may be sure that Jack had his 
instructions. He had a bookful. Im- 
plicitly he followed them, with one ex- 
ception. Just before reaching the 
borders of the irascible mandarin’s 
territory, he halted the escort, bade 
them make camp, and calmly set off in 
his chair by night, accompanied only 
by his bearers. Behind him, he left a 
note absolving the force’s commander 
from all blame in case he should lose 
his life in the prefectural capital. 

Outside the great city, Jack entered 
an inn and made himself ready for a 
long stay. Daily he sent out two mes- 
sengers, one north to the soldiers on 
the frontier, one south to the ya-men, 
courteously requesting an interview. 
Meanwhile, acting on the counsel of his 
head coolie and with strict attention to 
what little he knew of Chinese cus- 
toms, he made friends with the people, 
and in a few days began even to get in 
touch with the influential gentry. They 
gradually came to consider him less a 
barbarian than they had supposed all 
white men to be. The ya-men re- 
mained silent. 

Weeks passed, and the legation 
grew impatient, but still no word came 
from the solitary envoy. Finally, los- 
ing all patience, the corporation forced 
the despatch of a messenger from the 
legation with a letter that peremptorily 
demanded the envoy’s immediate re- 
turn. At that very juncture, before the 
man had even started from Peking, the 
long expected message arrived by 
special coolie, Jack’s first word to 
headquarters. The dignified minister 
tore it open, read it, then gave a shout 
of joy. 

“United States Legation, Peking,” 
the note read. “The European conces- 
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sion is cancelled. A new and more ad- 
vantageous one was to-day granted to 
the New York Corporation. Protect- 
ing force and envoy start for coast to- 
morrow.” 

The war scare was over. The cruis- 
ers were sent back to their stations, but 
not before the cheering sailors had 
joined in a rousing reception to Jack 
Rogers on his arrival in Chefoo. Soon 
after, the successful envoy was fur- 
loughed home, where, much to his sur- 
prise, he was greeted as a hero. He 
made good use of his time, too, for 
when he returned to his post it was 
as the husband of the New York mai- 
den I was telling you about. 

Schuyler? Poor fellow, the experi- 
ence was too much for his self-respect 
for a time, and before he got it back 
he went rather far down. He became, 
in fact, too deeply committed to sev- 
eral men of shady reputation in busi- 
ness circles ever to regain the good 
opinion of his father, or even of the 
father of the girl, the old gentleman’s 
partner. The latter is a man of keen 
sense of business honor, and he cannot 
forgive Schuyler some of his more re- 
cent doings. The man’s own father, 
indeed, at last gave him a small an- 
nuity, and ordered him to keep out of 
sight. 


One still hears of him occasionally, 
however. As a matter of fact, I just 
now saw him getting a rather notice- 
able rebuff from Arthur W. Langland 
on the Drive over there. 


The speaker rose from his_ chair, 
threw away his half-burned cigar, bade 
me a courteous good-bye, and with a 
slight limp started to walk into the 
hotel. 

I was not quite satisfied. Somehow, 
the story seemed incomplete. I began 
wondering over its real meaning, and 
then—opened my eyes and saw it acted 
out before me. 

As my companion was about to en- 
ter the door, Arthur Langland himself 
stepped out with his friend. When he 
caught sight of the man in front of him 
his face brightened, his arm shot out, 
and he grasped the other’s outstretched 
hand. 

“Jack!” he cried. “I’m most mighty 
glad to see you out here. How are 
Helen and the children?” Then, with- 
out waiting for a reply, he turned to 
the man at his side. 

“Senator,” he went on; “let me in- 
troduce my son-in-law, John Rogers 
Welton, American Minister to West 
China.” 





THE NEW YEAR 


Borne on the wings of the Frost King 
From the realm of the Winter Skies, 
Proclaimed by the blasts of the North Wind 
I come as the Old Year dies. 


Knowing and serving no master, 

Save Time, and the Godhead on high; 
Absolute monarch of Seasons, 

Child of the Ages, am I. 


Deaf to the pleadings of Mankind, 
I pass as the Years before, 

Majestically treading my pathway, 
And passing—return no more. 


ALFRED FRANCIS OGDEN. 
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FORBIDDEN FRUIT 


By Carolyn Hunter 


S ISTEPPED upon the curb of 
A the old street in San Jose, after 
years of absence, its name, San 
Salvador, struck me with a 
new and intimate meaning. Suddenly 
the old memories and vague longings 
of the year and a half I spent in this 
“garden city” came over me with a 
rush. As I slowly traced the name, its 
significance burned itself into my 
brain. Since, as a girl, I had tripped 
lightly and thoughtlessly over the old 
walks, trod by so many before me in 
the olden time, many changes had 
taken place, and many changes since 
those who planted the elms, the wil- 
lows and pepper trees had traveled the 
shaded streets. Long ago the soft- 
footed padres had moved gravely 
along the avenues where bright-eyed 
Spanish children and Indians, young 
and old, hastened at the sound of the 
Mission bell to listen to their words of 
wisdom and admonition. San Salva- 
dor! I trace thy name again. Though 
not yet old, experience has been mine. 
The ecstasy of joy and the poignancy 
of sorrow have mingled, as have min- 
gled the silver with the darker tresses 
of my hair. Hope and enthusiasm 
have taken refuge in the shadows of 
my life; yet, as the world views life, 
I view it, pleased with its sunshine, 
thankful and appreciative of its beau- 
ties, resigned to its chastening sor- 
rows, and glad in the gladness of its 
children—all children of one Father. 
The palms, the roses, the climbing 
vines still delight and charm me, but 
the old romantic dreams of my youth 
are gone forever. 
Lost in reverie, and still touching 
the magic letters with the patent tip 
of my boot, suddenly I am brought to 





consciousness of the present by the 
passing of a lone rider mounted on a 
chafing mustang. He dismounted at 
the farthest corner, and hitched the 
animal. Something in the air and 
bearing of the young man was famil- 
iar, yet I was positive I had never seen 
him before. He fascinated me. A 
stranger to the place he seemed. As 
he loosened the circingle and lifted the 
saddle slightly, I studied the man. I 
waited for a car at my corner, but two 
cars had passed unheeded.. Finally, 
as he stood back, glancing a moment 
at the horse and up the street before 
leaving, his figure, in its absolute per- 
fection of form and bearing, was fac- 
ing me. It was a hot day and nearly 
noon. Under a soft, broad-brimmed 
hat of tan, his fine head was set square- 
ly upon broad, strong shoulders, the 
whole figure giving the impression of 
being half-military, half-expressive of 
the bold, free life of the prairies and 
mountains of the West. Wavy, damp 
brown hair touched his forehead above 
eyes of gray-blue, themselves partak- 
ing of the tawny hue of the desert min- 
gled with the blue of California skies. 
Tanned, even swarthy, was the face, 
and the soft brown shirt, open at the 
throat, displayed a neck and chest the 
tint of the hazel nut. As he stood, 
half hesitating, half defiant, the bend 
of his supple back adding to the grace- 
fui curve of head and neck, emphasiz- 
ing the straight, free limb encased in 
heavy corduroy, he might have been 
taken for a champion college oarsman, 
or a graduate of a military academy, 
or a disappointed suitor turned cow- 
boy, or the rather youthful overseer of 
a rubber plantation. Whatever he was, 
he became an object of the most in- 
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tense interest tome. The strained and 
unnatural attention I gave him almost 
frightened me. I could not account 
for it, and could not bear the thought 
of losing sight of him. We had come 
to the parting of the ways. He moved 
toward San Carlos street. For a mo- 
ment I stood spell-bound, suffering in- 
tense longing. I must speak to him! 
If I let him go, I should never see him 
again. I think that I, a woman long 
past the heyday of youth, should feel 
such strong emotion and be on the 
brink of doing something so unreason- 
able and desperate, was enough to 
check me, but I did not reason. I for- 
got my own existence, and became 
only the creature of a strange impulse 
that actually dragged me toward him. 
To be sure, I thought, he would return 
for his horse; but the possibility that 
he might not return appalled me. 
should I venture or should I wait? A 
hot flush covered my face. I trem- 
bled. My heart for a moment ceased 
to beat, but the impulse to speak to 
him overcame fear, shame, everything 
but the thought of possible loss and 
consequent blankness and despair. 

I quickly crossed the street, and 
begging pardon for detaining him, 
asked for a certain address, though 
knowing it well myself, and feeling 
quite as sure that he did not know it 
from a location in Thibet. Saint Sal- 
vador! What was I coming to! For 
an instant his eye met mine, a pleased 
expression lighted his countenance, 
the firm but tender mouth smiled, the 
fine, straight figure became supple, al- 
most reverent, as he lifted his hat. He 
acknowledged that he also was a 
stranger seeking an address, that of 
an uncle, a late resident of the city. 

Feeling that I might possibly assist 
him, and welcoming any straw that 
would point toward a certain knowl- 
edge of him, I asked the name of his 
uncle. My heart stood still. The 


name he gave me awakened a flood of 
tender memories, of long evenings 
heavy with the fragrance of magnolia 
and honeysuckle, of plighted love and 
fond adieux beneath the moonlight 
and the starlight of semi-tropic skies; 


of plaintive melodies played upon the 
ukulele by young Hawaiians, in this 
southern land, of gay laughter and the 
freshness and beauty of eternal youth. 
Then came memories of cruel es- 
trangement, misunderstandings, sob- 
bing, and final parting never to meet 
again—the old, old story, oft repeated, 
of buried romance. 

How I wished that I had gone on, 
had stepped clear over the fatal street 
inscription and stumbled on unheed- 
ing, thus saving myself the pain of 
haunting memories. Yet I longed to 
know what his life had been. He had 
gone to Mexico, they told me, and had 
never returned. Yet now he was back 
in the old, historic town, married, per- 
haps, and with an interesting family. 
He had probably become one of the 
solid and intluential citizens of the 
place. He could never become the 
victim of poverty and obscurity. He 
was so masterful, so progressive, so 
determined. 

In a moment, my course was settled. 
I should very composedly come into 
the presence of the man that once be- 
longed to me. I should greet him cor- 
dially, and introduce his nephew, and 
then, after a friendly interchange of 
worldly experiences, I should go my 
way, entering into life’s purposes and 
plans as others do, and have done, who 
carry a scar to their graves. Telling 
the young man that I knew his uncle 
well, and that I should be only too 
glad to meet him and introduce so 
likely and welcome a guest, we sought 
the home of the uncle together, talking 
commonplaces on the way, comment- 
ing with enthusiasm on the beauty of 
the valley, the mildness of the climate, 
and the profusion of nature’s gifts re- 
sponsive to the will and industry of 
man. Before we had time to talk of 
more intimate and personal relation- 
ships, we arrived at the house. He 
had, however, informed me that he 
had never met his uncle, and had not 
heard of him for several years; that 
he knew only that he was living in San 
Jose, but nothing of his circumstances. 
His father had sent him to his uncle 
for the purpose of completing his edu- 
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cation among civilizing influences and 
surroundings. 

After presenting my card, we were 
ushered into the reception hall of a 
spacious mansion, but when the owner 
appeared, hurried and somewhat im- 
patient, at the prospect of being de- 
tained, to my dismay I found myself 
in the presence of an entire stranger, 
who knew neither myself nor my pro- 
tege, and, worst of all, while my com- 
panion could give a good reason for 
the intrusion, I could give none what- 
ever. Introducing myself, and ac- 
knowledging that I had made a mis- 
take as to the identity of my host, and 
bidding the young gentleman speak for 
himself, I extricated myself as well as 
I could from the entangling mesh of 
the net I had woven, hoping the young 
man would not expose my ignorance, 
even of his existence, less than an 
hour before. To my amazement, the 
gentleman was not long in acknowledg- 
ing the young man as his nephew, and 
I soon found that his name was Ed- 
mund instead of Edward Montgomery. 
In my nervous haste and anxiety, I had 
misunderstood the name given me by 
my Apollo. A feeling of strangeness 
and desolation came over me, for 
which I could not account. The young 
fellow had found his own, but I had 
not only made myself ridiculous, but 
must appear in his eyes either as a sad 
blunderer or an impostor. 

Still frankly acknowledging my mis- 
take and congratulating both uncle and 
nephew on the happy meeting, I was 
about to withdraw, as gracefully as 
possible under the circumstances, feel- 
ing almost ill at the forlornness of my 
errand and the strangeness of the at- 
traction I had felt, when my eye 
chanced to rest momentarily upon a 
portrait that rooted me to the spot! 
What could I say? What could I do? 
The picture was that of my love, long 
since dead to me, Edward Montgomery 
just as he looked the day we quarreled 
—just as I had seen him a hundred 
times in the dear old days, when he 
took me to his heart, and I had run 
my slender white fingers through the 
wavy brown locks of his hair. All at 
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once the truth dawned upon me, and 
the meaning of the strange, irresist- 
ible attraction. It was the son of Ed- 
ward Montgomery that held me obed- 
ient and responsive. The son of Ed- 
ward Montgomery my old love, stood 
before me! 

But I had claimed to know the un- 
cle, and made an awkward blunder. 
Could I claim to know the father now, 
without appearing doubly ridiculous, 
perhaps suspected of being an adven- 
turess? No, I could not. With one 
last look at the boy, really and truly 
near and dear to me, and with a lump 
in my throat, I passed on out into the 
street, to lose him at last forever. 
Arching over my head, the ancient 
elms met to form the long aisle of a 
natural cathedral. The shade was 
deep, and the soft, cool zephyrs 
fanned my burning cheeks. Dazed and 
humbled, I walked on, heeding them 
not. The incense of flowers, and the 
twitterings of nature’s songsters did 
not rouse me. At last peace and quiet 
came to my turbulent spirit, and I 
walked on and on, murmuring San Sal- 
vador, San Salvador, O salve my 
wounded heart! 

The errand that brought me to the 
old place again having been accom- 
plished, I sailed soon after for my 
home in the North. Time heals over 
old wounds often without leaving even 
a scar, and the almost martial music 
of youth and enthusiasm lies dormant. 
Some unusual and unlooked-for ex- 
perience sometimes touches the old 
chords, and vibrates in unison with 
the really unforgotten harmonies, for 
nothing is ever really forgotten, not 
a single note that has thrilled the 
depths of being has been lost, but is 
carried on even to the throne of the In- 
finite. 

To the well balanced, the cheerful 
and dutiful, life pours out its compen- 
sations in fullest measure, and I was 
truly glad to reach home again and 
greet my husband and family. All 
were there to meet me, except one son 
who was still at college at Palo Alto, 
having about half finished his junior 
year. His sister, her father’s pride and 
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joy, had been his solace and comforter 
in my absence, as well as a most cap- 
able little housekeeper. In fact, her 
love of responsibility and practical 
ability had made up for my absence. 
She so loved to rattle her keys and 
manage and supervise that I really be- 
lieve she liked to have me go away oc- 
casionally. Though I often gave her 
full rein, it was not at all like taking 
responsibility, and the proud curve of 
her pretty mouth and the maternal 
care she bestowed on everything, from 
the supervision of the house from at- 
tic to cellar, to that of the weekly wash 
and the proper feeding of the poultry, 
was beautiful to see. She was no less 
fond of society, was very fond of dis- 
play in a limited way, and though 
punctilious to a dot, she was withal a 
charming hostess. To do the order- 
ing, direct the servants and attend the 
house and garden, was the height of 
her ambition. Even music, in which 
she excelled, was but secondary to the 
high art of housekeeping and home- 
making. 

As the college vacéation approached 
and Ted was expected, an unusual 
amount of preparation was manifested. 
During the three summer months 
every year, cur home was given up to 
merry-making. Tennis, boating, fish- 
ing and hunting, besides a month at 
the Log House at Sunnyvale on the 
beautiful Van Duzen river, were all 
in order. The majestic old Sequoias 
in noble grandeur shaded many a pic- 
nic party. Mountains, wooded to the 
water’s edge, walled the winding river 
for miles up the canyons, and to follow 
its windings and watch the deer at 
evening come daintily down to drink 
from its cool depths, was a sight for 
poet and painter, not for the gun of 
remorseless cruelty. June had come 
again. Every flower of late spring 
and summer was at its best. The red- 
wood lily, the scarlet columbine and 
the tulip graced the knolls and hill- 
sides. Wild blackberries were ripen- 


ing; huckleberries gave promise of a 
rich harvest, and their waxen foliage 
was everywhere. Wild grapevine and 
salal, with its glossy 


leaves, lent 





‘beauty to wood and bank, while ferns 


of many varieties waved gracefully 
over cool, shaded pools, and caressed 
the mossy stones. 

Strawberries were ripe, and busily 
hulling them into a colander, prepara- 
tory to washing them, and heaping a 
cut-glass dish with the luscious fruit, 
Ida sat with the dish in her lap. 

As the golden head lifted at the 
sound of approaching footsteps, 
“Hello, Sis!” rang out a merry voice. 
“You didn’t expect me quite so soon, 
did you? Well, I found the boat sailed 
a day earlier, and here we are.” 

As her brother took her face be- 
tween his hands and gave her a re- 
sounding kiss, he introduced his new 
chum, his latest and best, as he called 
him, the chum of a single term, but he 
hoped for a life time. 

Ida lifted her sweet face and started 
to apologize for not rising under the 
circumstances, and not extending her 
hand, stained and discolored with the 
berries. One glance was sufficient, and 
like Copperfield’s surrender on meeting 
Dora, the aim of Cupid’s dart was 
quick and sure, and capitulation im- 
mediate. In that moment they were 
as solemnly bound as if the holy words 
had been said at the altar and the 
benediction given. 

Entering from the porch, I was just 
in time to witness this tableau, catch 
the interchange of their awesome 
glances, for both were really fright- 
ened at the lightning stroke that re- 
vealed themselves to each other, and 
to hear the name of the new guest, Ed- 
win Montgomery. No need to intro- 
duce him to me. My heart sank, as 
my son embraced me and presented his 
chum. No evidence of recognition, 
however, was in his pleased expres- 
sion. Whether he recognized me or 
not, I shall never know. To my great 
relief, he greeted me as a stranger, as 
the mother of his new chum should be 
addressed. He had seemingly forgot- 
ten me, perhaps had forgotten the in- 
cident of our meeting. Sadly reminis- 
cent as his presence was to me, and 
feeling a deep affection for him, I was 
greatly relieved that my family would 





























never know that which to them would 
be but a laughable mistake, to me a 
tragic experience. Besides, no expla- 
nations of mine would clear me in the 
eyes of my husband, whose respect 
and love I could not bear to lose. Never 
had I inquired into his past before he 
met me; never had I divulged the se- 
cret of my own. Besides, I had no 
right to peep into the grave of dead 
hopes. My punishment had followed 
fast on the footsteps of curiosity, and 
I was glad to leave the grave, shaded 
and flower-decked, in the farthest re- 
cesses of my beautiful garden of 
memory. 

If in the delicate perception of Ed- 
win Montgomery, he divined my secret 
he has most chivalrously and merci- 
fully kept it to himself. The summer 
was idyllic. If two people ever were 
intended for each other, he and Ida 
were. Real happiness on earth is rare, 
and death cannot part such lovers, nor 
annihilate such affection. Their child- 
ren play about my knee, and I see re- 
flected in baby eyes the love unquench- 
able. 

Of course, I learned all about the 
Montgomerys, and the life of the fam- 
ily in Mexico. I have seen the pic- 
tures of his mother and sisters, and 
know that his father’s life has been 
tolerably happy; that he has _pros- 
pered on the coffee plantation he owns 
on the slope of a beautiful mountain 
there. I do not expect ever to see him. 
He knows that his blood and mine 
mingle at last, and that our children 
are very happy. Though we both 
know that the machinations of a false 
friend were successful in changing the 
whole current of our lives, and that a 
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misunderstanding separated us for- 
ever, though we loved each other 
dearly, we realize that it were better 
never to meet, never to divulge our sad 
story to those now near and dear. 
Fate has conquered at last. She has 
skipped over a generation to final vic- 
tory. It has been said, “There is a 
Divinity which shapes our ends, rough 
hew them as we may.” It is the rough- 
hewing that is in the hands of the Al- 
mighty. Can you remember, at some 
great crisis of your life, how you 
seemed helpless to decide, and how 
you were carried away by the current, 
drifting helplessly upon its tide? Do 
you remember a time when your hands 
fell limp and idle at your side at the 
moment when greater things were ex- 
pected of you? It is great to have de- 
cision and firmness, and the ability to 
grasp a fleeing opportunity. You be- 
lieve in this. You admire a man or 
woman of that kind; but do you re- 
member at least one time in your life 
when the rough-hewing was done be- 
fore your eyes and you but a helpless 
looker-on? The “shaping of the ends” 
you did. It was all there was left for 
you to do. 

The great plan was in the mind of 
the Creator “in the beginning.” In 
man’s narrow circle he is a free agent. 
Many things we do apparently of no 
consequence. They have no bearing 
on the deeper current of our lives; but 
in the great things, though many times 


the result is attained through human 


agency, even through the will and de- 
cision of a human agent, all is in har- 
mony, first or last, with the Divine plan 
—else existence would be futile and 
life a farce. 








On the Way to the Preacher 


By Rebecca Moore 


away, dad?” Sadie asked, for- 
lornly. 
“I’m givin’ ye away in mar- 
riage,” snapped old Jim Banks. “A 
fine match, too. Sile’s got a good 
place, and he never has no company 
’round that you’re so ’posed to. You're 
eighteen years old, and it’s time you 
was married.” 

“But, dad,” protested Sadie, paus- 
ing in her work of sweeping the rough 
floor of their cabin in the logging 
camp, “I don’t like Sile Drawt. He’s 
so old and yellow and wrinkled.” As 
she stood now with one hand on the 
top of the broom, the other midway, 
the soft slenderness of her form was 
apparent. Out of her cotton dress her 
neck curved into the round chin and 
faintly pink cheek. “Why, Sile must 
be forty years old,” she said, after a 
time, as though it had taken her that 
long to estimate so great an age. 

“Lemme tell you, miss, they’s too 
many things you don’t like.” Jim took 
his pipe from his mouth and spat on 
the floor. “You don’t like your home, 
and you don’t like my ways, and you 
don’t like when the boys from the 
camp drop in here. You don’t like 
cussin’ and you don’t like drinkin’. I’d 
like to know what you do like. A man 
can’t have no peace in his house, and 
I’m tired of it. I’ve wished more’n a 
hunderd times you’d been a boy.” 

Sadie had heard the last too often 
to point out its futility, but she knew 
her father meant it when he announced 
that she was to marry Silas Drawt. 

“Sile don’t want anybody,” she ar- 
gued. “He’s too stingy.” 

Jim chuckled. “He sure is that. In 
all the times he’s been here I’ve never 
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knowed him to treat once. But he’s 
got his house comfortable and he said 
he reckoned he might as well have a 
wife to cook and clean. I sh’d think 
that would suit you. You’re always 
tearin’ round here with your scrubbin’ 
and such foolishness.” And Jim spat 
again on the floor to show his contempt 
of it all. “Ike Stover is comin’ to sup- 
per. He’s goin’ to stop with me while 


‘we're gettin’ out Black’s logs.” 


Sadie’s heart sank. She knew Ike 

for the coarsest, most drunken of her 
father’s cronies. At Sile’s, she would 
at least be free of that, and could 
have a clean house, though she did 
wish she need not have Sile with it, 
and she sat as far away from him as 
she could when he took her in his 
wagon to drive twenty miles to the 
preacher who should marry them. 
' They rode three miles in silence. 
During the fourth, Sile brought out: 
“Think we’re goin’ to have an early 
winter ?” 

Sadie didn’t know—and was too 
wise to predict. 

He put up on the dashboard a wrin- 
kled boot that made Sadie think of 
his neck. He studied it the course of 
the next mile. : 

“Think your dad’s goin’ to be lone- 
some without you ?” 

“No.” 

The greater part of the following 
mile passed. 

“Think you’re goin’ to like—to like 
bein’ married ?” 

No reply whatever. 

Sile glanced sideways at the pretty 
cheek across which the yellow-brown 
hair was blowing; but the mouth and 
eyes looked pouting. Sadie was too 
much of a baby to conceal her feel- 
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ings. Sile turned away and chewed 
and slapped the reins. He had never 
quoted, “if she be not fair to me,” but 
he probably knew what it meant, and 
he looked relieved when Ed. Daniels— 
a newcomer in the camp—hailed him 
for a ride. 

The man balanced himself in the 

rear of the wagon on feet widespread, 
and let his bold eyes rove over the 
curve of Sadie’s sullen, averted face 
and fresh young form. 
- At Lawton’s, ten miles from town, 
they stopped to feed the horses, so 
Sile explained, and clambered out on 
the right side of the wagon. Daniels 
gracefully leaped out on the left, and 
with an impudent flourish held up his 
arms to Sadie. She glanced once into 
the offensively intimate eyes, and then 
deliberately turned to Sile, who stood 
awkwardly by, and clumsily offered 
her one hand. Daniels’ black eyes 
snapped and his cruel mouth boded 
no good to the giver of the slight. 

When an hour later Sadie came out 


of the cabin, Sile was nowhere in sight 
and Ed. Daniels was putting the horses 


to the wagon. He did not look at her 
but stepped easily about the team. 
From his top-boots to his back-tilted 
hat he was a lithe, well-formed animal. 
Click went the tugs, slip the girth 
into its buckle, snap the check-rein, 
lines thrown over to the seat and he 
came up to Sadie, slender, defenseless, 
soft-mouthed, the pout gone and in- 
stead a growing uneasiness. “All 
right,” he said briskly, and offered to 
help her in. 

Sadie drew back. ‘Where is Sile ?” 

Daniels smiled maliciously. “He’s 
gone back. Changed his mind about 
getting married.” 

“What are you doing with his 
team P” 

“It’s mine now. I bought it—two 
hundred dollars in good gold. I didn’t 
want these yellow brutes, but I guess 
I can get back my hundred dollars for 
them and the wagon.” He slapped the 
near horse, who started skittishly, but 
at Daniels’ low command, stopped and 
trembled. 

“You said two hundred dollars,” ar- 


gued Sadie, after her childish manner. 

“But I bought the whole outfit.” He 
smiled again while his eyes enveloped 
her from head to foot. ‘Come, girlie. 
It’s time to be moving.” And he put 
a hand on her arm. 

The girl made a motion to resist, 
looked toward the house with its 
drunken owner, remembered the trem- 
bling horse, and then allowed him to 
help her into the wagon, where she 
sat a little farther toward the edge of 
the seat. 

Neither had spoken when they 
came into an open bit of prairie, and 
there dashed from the far side a pant- 
ing little cottontail rabbit. It could 
go no farther, and it crouched in a 
tuft of grass just ahead of the wagon, 
gasping, in its eyes deadly fear. Al- 
most instantly the pursuing dog was 
upon it, and as he buried his fangs in 
the palpitating throat the little spent 
thing gave one piteous cry, and that 
tragedy was over. 

When the dog bounded into sight, 
Sadie had sprung to her feet. In her 
alarm for the peril of the hunted, she 
forgot her feelings toward the man, 
and she put her hand beseechingly on 
his arm. 

“Oh, the poor little thing,” she cried. 

The man looked into her face where 
the soft color came and went, right 
into the tender eyes that now had in 
them no aversion, and the lust of chase 
and conquest sprang up in him 
stronger than in the dog. 

With a sudden motion he put the 
lines between his knees and seized 
her in his rams. His quick breath was 
on her face as he bent to the sweet, 
pitying mouth. 

But swift as some small animal, 
Sadie slipped under his arms, and 
grasping the whip, gave the yellow 
ponies a fierce cut. They plunged, as 
one horse, and tore down the road. 
Daniels, cursing, snatched the lines, 
braced his feet against the dashboard 
and with set teeth threw all his weight 
on the bits. 

On they careened at a frightful rate, 
the ponies now in a dead run. Sadie, 
clinging with both hands to her seat, 
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watched them with fascinating eyes. 
She noticed even then how the tugs 
slackened between -each leap of the 
lean bronchos. 

Gradually, Daniels’ powerful arms 
were bringing the excited animals un- 
der control when they rounded a sud- 
den curve, dashed into a stump, and 
over the bank went wagon, horses, 
man and girl. 

Fortunately for Sadie, she was on 
the upper side, and while Daniels 
struggled to extricate himself from the 
wreck, she, with the instinct of es- 
cape still in her, scrambled up and 
slipped into the woods; down the road, 
into a by-path, from that to a faint 
trail—anyway away from those eyes 
and that devouring mouth. On she 
sped for the deepest woods, thinking, 
even in her flight, that the rabbit had 
done better to keep——-_ There was 
a crashing in the bushes, and in panic 
terror she knew he was coming her 
way. Instantly she fell silent, crouch- 
ing down beside the huckleberry 
bushes, and holding her very breath. 
Nearer he came, thrashing here and 
there. She could hear him panting. 
Down, down she cowered, one hand 
on her horribly thumping heart, the 
other over her eyes. In a moment the 
tragedy of the helpless animal and the 
bloodthirsty dog would be re-enacted. 
She shrunk away from the hand she 
almost felt on her shoulder. A mo- 
ment passed, while she heard only the 
sickening thumps of her heart, and 
then the crashing retreated—he was 
going in another direction—the sounds 
grew fainter and at last all was still. 

Cautiously, Sadie arose and made 
off in the opposite direction. She 
would try to regain the road and make 
her way to town. There she surely 
could find a place to work—not back 
agains amongst her father’s degrading 
surroundings, nor yet in yellow Sile’s 
house any more than in Ed. Daniels’ 
embrace. Sadie had learned some 
things since morning. She wasn’t the 
little girl who had climbed into Sile’s 
wagon thinking only of a white kit- 
chen floor and a “front room.” 
Again there was a crashing in the 
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bushes, and with dull despair she knew 
her pursuer had stumbled on her path. 
This time she made no effort to flee. 
She stood and waited for him. 

A broad shoulder parted the dense 
growth, and she was confronted—not 
by Ed. Daniels, but by a big young 
stranger with a rifle over his shoulder. 
Contrary to his evident murderous in- 
tentions, he whistled softly and musi- 
cally, then stopped and gazed with 
respectful surprise into the uplifted 
face of the girl. 

Sadie had stood with whitening 
cheeks until she looked into the merry 
gray eyes and saw the half-opened, 
clean, boyish mouth, and then with 
a wave of color into her face, her eyes 
sent him a look of relief, of friendli- 
ness, of appeal, that went straight to 
the bottom of his clean, boyish heart. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” she breathed. 

“Can I help you?” he said, smiling 
and taking his cap from a head of 
slightly curled hair. 

Sadie, who went in deadly peril, had 
kept her head, now broke down and 
wept. 

“Oh, don’t do that,” begged the 
stranger in a soft, slow voice, yet full 
of anxiety. 

But Sadie had sunk down on a log, 
and her slight shoulders heaved with 
deep sobs. She wept not as one in 
vexation or passing grief; her sobs 
were those of the helpless who fight 
against cruel odds. 

The young man was keenly. dis- 
tressed. “Now, I wish you wouldn’t,” 
he expostulated, sitting beside her. 
He touched her shaking shoulder tim- 
idly, and then colored. 

“Don’t,” he pleaded. “I never 
knew it hurt so to see a girl cry—a 
little bit of a thing like you that ought 
to be taken care of. I’m such a big, 
hulking thing I don’t know what to do. 
Now, if there was anybody I could 
fight for you.” 

“There is,” sobbed Sadie. 

“Well, then, tell me!” he cried, and 
courageously raised her bent head. “I 
never thought such things before, but 
seems to me I could just live and die in 
the pleasure of taking care of you. My 
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name is Benjamin Sylvester Dudley, 
and I live right over there with the best 
mother that ever was. Now tell me 
about it.” 

Sadie dried her tears, pushed back 
her hair with two slim hands, and 
told him all her pitiful little story. 
When she had finished, Benjamin 
knew that he wanted to fight, and as 
blessings as well as troubles some- 
times travel in pairs, Ed. Daniels at 
that moment appeared through the 
bushes and stood before them. 

“Don’t let him take me!” Sadie 
cried, and moved toward her new 
friend. 

Ben placed her back of him, and 
before he met her one-time purchaser 
he looked deep into her blue eyes, 
and a joyous something that Sadie had 
never known or dreamed of sprang to 
life in her innocent heart. Ben’s gray 
eyes darkened, and a look went over 
his face that seemed to change the 
handsome, big boy into a man. “T’ll 


take care of you,” he said solemnly as 
a vow. Then he turned. 

But Daniels, in a rage, had caught 
that look, and his sneering remark as 
to Sadie’s frequent change of men 
gave Ben the chance he was aching 
for. A blow from his powerful arm 
sprawled Daniels on the ground be- 
fore the remark was well finished; a 
rapid succession of the same _ kind 
temporarily cured him of cursing, a 
few extra heavy ones cured him com- 
pletely of any desire for certain softly 
curved cheeks, and then reminding 
Daniels of the one hundred dollars 
he had paid, he doubled the whole 
amount of good blows that Ed. might 
get his money’s worth. That finished 
to his entire satisfaction, Ben re- 
joined Sadie, whither she had re- 
treated up the road, and his voice was 
again soft and slow. 

“It’s too late to go on to the 
preacher’s to-day. You are coming to 
my mother’s house,” he said. 





GOLD POPPY 


Dear gold poppy that I dream of, 
On the hills a world away, 

Where the blue bay lies below you, 
Do you dream of me to-day? 


Of my lips that loved you softly, 
Kissed your gold and sang of you? 
See, I dream above my ledger; 
Are you dreaming, poppy, too? 


Dear gold poppy, with your sisters, 
Romping, swaying, wild and free, 
When you close your eyes and slumber, 

Poppy, dream of me, of me! 


Mary CAaro.yn Davies. 











MR. DORSEY'S FARM 


By J. deQ. Donehoo 


the trail through the red, piney 

hills, miscalled a road, grew 

worse and worse. Lovingly did 
Athanasius O’Reilly linger in the rear 
with Daphne, and under favorable aus- 
pices, as he conceived, continue his un- 
ceasing siege of that maiden’s heart. 

“Oh, answer yes, and make me for- 
ever blest, sweet Daphne,” he sighed. 
“It is at such a time as this that I feel 
in all the depths of my being how 
dear you are to me, and how gladly I 
would die, if that were necessary, to 
protect you.” 

“Oh, horrors, Ath, please cut it 
out,” was the young lady’s rejoinder. 
“Do, that’s a dear, good boy. This is 
the fifth time to-day, and it’s Friday, 
you know. Haven’t we had enough 
already, without getting engaged, to 
crown our misfortunes? Isn’t it suffi- 
cient that the diner was not picked up 
at Little Rock, as it ought to have 
been, that the train was two hours late 
when it reached this awful hole, and 
that that unspeakable washout had to 
tie us up for all night? I certainly 
should not have left the cars on this 
wild goose chase if I had thought that 
you would keep up this foolishness. I 
had rather starve, as we have been do- 
ing, or subsist on the train boy’s 
wormy apples, imitation figs and im- 
possible candy. Now just look at 
Billy, there, with mamma; _ observe 
how nice he acts. He hardly ever pro- 
poses and talks about dying for me; 
that’s the reason I like him so much.” 

“Billy be blowed,” viciously re- 
torted Athanasius. 

In a short time, however, the young 
man rallied from his state of depres- 
sion, and remarked: “It’s funny, isn’t 
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it, Daphne, that nobody else on the 
train had the nerve to come along 
with us and try to reach that house 
back in the hills, from which we could 
see the smoke rising?” 

“Maybe it won’t turn out to be so 
funny, after all,” the girl replied. 
“Hasn’t it impressed your gigantic in- 
tellect as perfectly possible, Ath, that 
the rest of the passengers happen to 
know more about this part of Arkan- 
sas than we do? It is even conceivable 
that not one of them has less gray mat- 
ter in his brain-pan than the Person 
who Proposed this same trip for us 
four——” 

“Who was, it is only just to remem- 
ber,” interrupted Athanasius, “the rip- 
pingest girl that ever left New York 
for the City of Mexico.” 

“How can you say that, Ath? It 
was you who first proposed that we go; 
you know you did. But, for heaven’s 
sake, don’t let us quarrel. That’s 
nearly as bad as proposing and being 
engaged. But what’s that?” 

Billy and Mrs. Marston, who were in 
front, had stopped; and the former was 
addressing a long, shambling youth 
who had emerged from the gloom: 

“How far is it to the first house up 
the road, and who lives there? Do you 
think we could get anything to eat 
there ?” 

“T reckon it’s long ’bout half a mile 
up to Old Man Dorsey’s,” drawled the 
youth; “and some calls it a mile, and 
yit othahs two mile and moah. It 
kindah depends on how the roads is 
and the way a feller is feelin’. Shoah, 
yeh all could git somethin’ to eat thah, 
ef yeh could only git thah.” 

“T don’t see any earthly reason why 
we can’t get there,” retorted Billy. 
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“But where are you going? Wouldn't 
a dollar induce you to show us the way 
there ?” 

“Ya-as, I reckon mebbe it mout,” 
was the cautious reply. “I ain’t gwine 
nowhah now; I dun been whah I’se 
gwine. But I shoah ain’t gwine into 
Old Man Dorsey’s lane wid yeh all.” 
The youth grinned, suggestively. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Billy. 
“T suppose the old man don’t like visi- 
tors—won’t have them on the place?” 

“Oh, yes he does; he’s real friendly 
like but I don’t nevah go up thah no 
moah, leastways at night.” 

This was all the party could get out 
of the youth, even by dint of much ad- 
ditional quizzing. They therefore 
concluded that it was merely a case of 
some private quarrel existing between 
him and Mr. Dorsey; so they plodded 
on with renewed hope. 

Their trusty guide finally brought 
them to a point where an-exceedingly 
rough and hilly lane seemed to join 
the road. Here he indicated, as mark- 
ing Old Man Dorsey’s dwelling place, 


a faint glimmer of light which ap- 
peared in the distance. Then with the 
dollar, which Billy had given him, he 
vanished, chuckling. 

Blindly the party floundered 
the lane. They had not gotten far be- 
fore Mrs. Marston exclaimed: “Gra- 


into 


cious, what was that?” 

A buzzing sound, not unlike that 
made by the rapid paying out of a fish- 
ing reel, assailed their ears from the 
side of the road. 

“Pshaw, it’s nothing,” Athanasius 
reassured the party with ostentatious 
levity of manner. “Probably some 
species of locust or grasshopper pecu- 
liar to these benighted parts.” 

Yet, even as he spoke, the valiant 
Athanasius gave evidence of the fact 
that the sound mentioned made him 
extremely uncomfortable; and the rest 
of the party openly confessed to the 
same feeling. 

Not less than a dozen times, now 
nearer, now farther off, did the same 
buzzing noise make the night air vi- 
brate. Meanwhile, the party stumbled 
along over the rough and craggy lane, 


avoiding as best they could the sources 
of the mysterious and frightful sounds, 
in terror that none save the doughty 
Athanasius labored to conceal. 

Great was their relief when at last 
they reached the house. There a 


gaunt looking man, holding a kerosene 


lamp in his hands, appeared at the 
door and hospitably saluted the party. 

“T’m glad to see yer, I'll swan,” he 
protested. “Come right in. How did 
yeh all git heah? Didn’t they pestah 
yeh all none?” 

“Oh, we just took a little walk up 
here from the railroad,” jauntily re- 
plied Athanasius, as he shook hands 
with the old man and proceeded to 
introduce the rest of the party. “But 
what should bother us? There is 
nothing dangerous around these parts, 
is there? We didn’t run across any- 
thing unusual except those funny lo- 
custs, or whatever they are, that kept 
buzzing away as we passed. They 
did make some of us feel kind of 
creepy, but I jollied the crowd along 
and kept them from losing their 
nerve.” 

“Dog my wild cats!” exclaimed Mr. 
Dorsey, in his amazement almost drop- 
ping the lamp. “Didn’t yeh all know 
about ’em, and didn’t any of the var- 
mints hit yeh all?” 

“Varmints!: What varmints? Oh, 
what is it? What is it? Tell us 
quick!” exclaimed Mrs. Marston and 
Daphne together. 

“Rattlesnakes!” Mr. Dorsey ejacu- 
lated, with explosive violence. 

The ladies shrieked and simultane- 
ously gathered up their skirts. Atha- 
nasius visibly paled, and suggested 
that they immediately depart. But as 
the quarter in which safety lay was 
extremely uncertain, Mrs. Marston 
and Daphne pitifully pleaded with Mr. 
Dorsey for further particulars. 

Billy, however, broke in with the 
question: “Are we to understand, Mr. 
Dorsey, that rattlesnakes are so plen- 
tiful in this region that they prowl 
around everywhere at night in this 
manner ?” 

Athanasius emitted a groan in antici- 
pation of the answer. 
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“Oh, Lord, no,” rejoined Mr. Dor- 
sey. “It’d shore save me a heap of 
trouble if they wuz. Fur what with 
the hatchin’ of ’em, and the pullin’ of 
’em through the first summer, they’s 
wuss than turkeys to raise. Why, we 
have a lot of young ’uns in the house 
now that plumb pestah the life outen 
me and the old woman. Yeh jest can’t 
keep them rattlers outen anything. 
But come on in yeh all, and set a 
spell.” 

“No, no,” shrieked both the ladies. 
“Thank you, sir, but we must be go- 
ing. Billy, Athanasius, come on.” 

Then did Billy do his best to calm 
the fair members of the party, mean- 
while trying to extract some additional 
morsels of information from Mr. Dor- 
sey. 

“But rattlesnakes are unusually plen- 
tiful on your farm, then, I take it?” he 
asked. “And I gather that you are 
even trying to increase their numbers. 
May I ask the purpose of this?” 

“Gash! I thought yeh all knowed 
befoah ye come heah. Why, this is 
a rattlesnake farm—that’s what I raise 
—cotten being sorry in these parts and 
corn no good, owin’ to the razor-backs. 
Some of the puttiest snakes I sells to 
museums and sich, but most of ’em I 
renders out for oil, the same bein’ good 
to knock out the rheumatiz, and then I 
sells the skins and rattles to strangers, 
*specially the Yankees that come ovah 
heah from the railroad, havin’ hearn 
tell of my farm. I reckon I’ve got nigh 
onto three thousand of the critters 
hangin’ round these premises.” 

Renewed screams from the ladies 
greeted this last bit of information, 
and Athanasius, under the light of that 
lamp, looked as sallow as Old Man 
Dorsey himself. Billy, however, brave- 
ly proceeded at once to tackle the prob- 
lem before the party. 

“We've got to get away from here, 
Mr. Dorsey,” he declared firmly, “and 
mighty quick, too, or those ladies will 
have hysterics; they have an inborn 
aversion for rattlesnakes that you, with 
your familiarity with these creatures, 
can perhaps scarcely understand. Of 
course they can’t walk back in the 


darkness down that lane swarming 
with these reptiles. Haven’t you got 
some kind of a rig in which you could 
transfer us to the railroad? We'll pay 
you well for your trouble.” 

“There ain’t narry a beast round the 
place,” replied Mr. Dorsey, “‘exceptin’ 
my old white mule; and he’s shore 
more than a mile away, back in the 
piney hills. There wouldn’t be no 
chanst to ketch him this late, pardner.” 

“Well, couldn’t you at any rate, take 
a lantern and show us the way down 
to the road?” Billy pleaded. “You 
could sort of shoo the snakes out of the 
way, couldn’t you?” 

“Mighty sorry, young man,” was the 
regretful reply, “but we haven’t got 
no lantern. This lamp’d go out before 
we got ten feet. And it wouldn’t do 
no good for me to go along with yeh 
all in the dark. But why won’t yeh 
all come in and stay heah till morn- 
ing P” 

“No, no. Oh, Lord, no! Those 
snakes that get into everything. Billy, 
Athanasius! We must leave this place 
at once.” The voices of the ladies 
sounded as if there were at least a 
dozen of them. 

Just then, Billy, stung by the splen- 
dor of a sudden thought, asked: “Have 
you not at least got some kind of a 
buggy or light wagon about the place, 
Mr. Dorsey? If so, we could put the 
ladies on board, where they’d be out 
of reach of the snakes, and Athanaisus 
and I could pull them out of here in a 
jiffy. I don’t think we’d be bitten any 
more than we were in coming.” 

Athanasius seemed by no means en- 
thusiastic over this proposition, and 
started to interpose an objection, but 
the old man cut short his remarks 
with an interruption: 

“That’s the ticket, shore, young man. 
Therere’s my old buckboard. I'll git it 
in a minute, and I'll git yeh all a bot- 
tle of tamarack that'll fix yeh all right, 
even if them varmints does hit some 
of yeh.” 

Mr. Dorsey handed the lamp to his 
wife, who appeared further back from 
the door, surrounded by a brood of 
nearly a dozen tow-headed children, 
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then he disappeared around the house. 
Soon he returned, dragging a vehicle as 
shackly as ever rattled over the hills of 
Arkansas. Its visible parts had 
reached the last degree of dilapidation 
—and its bolts and other iron parts 
clattered like a shingle mill in a cy- 
clone. 

“Just wait a minute,” he shouted, as 
he ploughed through the tow-head d 
throng in the house, and shortly after 
reappeared, brandishing a big flask 
that contanied perhaps a quart of some 
dark and sparkling liquid. “If so be 
that any of the varmints should hit yeh 
all, jest one of yeh all suck the place 
fust; that won’t hurt yeh all none. 
And then let the feller that’s hit jest 
pull away at this here bottle like hell 
—pull away till there ain’t a smell left 
in it.” 

Billy accepted the bottle and cordi- 
ally thanked Mr. Dorsey, who posi- 
tively declined any payment ‘for this, 
or for anything else. Then Mrs. 


Marston and Daphne climbed into the 
buckboard with great alacrity; 


but 
Athanasius was rather inclined to balk 
when asked to push, whilst Billy 
pulled on the shafts. 

“What’s the use of more than one of 
us being exposed to the reptiles at a 
time?” he asked. “More than that, 
what’s the use of any of us inexperi- 
enced people fooling around with 
those snakes? Why couldn’t you pull 
us down to the road, Mr. Dorsey? You 
certainly know more about them than 
any of us do. There’s a good fellow; 
won’t you help us out? I wouldn’t 
mind coming down with something 
handsome if you do.” 

The old man grinned as, in a most 
exasperating tone he replied: “Afraid, 
son? Shucks, they hain’t gwine to 
huht yeh all, and if they does, that 
bottle’ll fixe yeh all up in two wags 
of a calf’s tail.” 

Billy also began to offer a few well 
chosen remarks anent the position of 
Athanasius regarding this matter, but 
the sting of these, and of Mr. Dorsey’s 
observations, was as nothing to what 
Daphne proceeded to inflict: 

“Why, Ath.,” that young lady piped 


up, “didn’t you tell me this very night 
that you would gladly die to protect 
me? And maybe it isn’t as bad as 
that, after ali. It’s possible you may 
get through alive; and even if you do 
not, you will have saved mamma’s life 
as well as mine. Why, you're getting 
off remarkably easy, if you could only 
see it in the right way. Do as Billy 
tells you.” 

Thus urged, Athanasius did begin to 
push, and the things he said were for- 
tunately drowned by the awful clatter 
of the buckboard. Old Man Dorsey 
waved his left hand; a cheer went up 
from Madame Dorsey, and her brood. 
They were off in the darkness. 

The vehicle offered one great advan- 
tage for their purpose; all the rattle- 
snakes in Arkansas couldn’t have made 
themselves heard above its infernal 
racket, to frighten anybody. And, 
since the road was down-hill the entire 
way, the trip could easily be made in 
one big spurt. 

Daphne laughed from the exhilara- 
tion of that sonorous and meteoric 
ride, and even Mrs. Marston, with her 
skirts tucked closely about her feet, 
felt more than cheerful. But suddenly, 
when they were not more than a score 
of feet from the main road, a fearful 
cry arose. 

“T’m bit, I’m bit,” wailed Athana- 
sius. “Oh, Daphne, tell my mother 
that I died bravely trying to do my 
duty.” 

Billy stopped the vehicle as quickly 
as he could. It had already rolled out 
upon the main highway. 

“Where? Where’s the wound?” he 
panted. “‘Here’s the bottle; drink, man, 
drink. For God’s sake, drink every 
drop of it.” 

Athanasius, weak of voice and trem- 
bling, utterly collapsed. The first few 
swallows, however, lent him enough 
strength to make him capable of 
showing Billy in the darkness where 
the reptile had struck him in the calf. 
The pain was frightful, he moaned; 
and he told how he was scarcely able 
to shake off the monster who had fast- 
ened his fangs in his quivering flesh. 

The two women had by this time 
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dismounted, and Daphne was sobbing: 
“Dear old Ath., how could I ever tease 
him as I did? Billy, you must suck 
that wound at once, as the old man 
said. It won’t do to let the brave boy 
die here this way.” 

Well, Billy did suck the wound. He 
wouldn’t have done it for the whole 
State of Arkansas; but when Daphne 
spoke about Ath.’s dying, and when 
that suffering individual groaned in 
agony at the word, his friend’s sympa- 
thies were-so worked upon that he 
would have done anything. 

Athanasius had finished the con- 
tents of the bottle by the time this in- 
teresting operation was completed. He 
admitted that he now felt much more 
cheerful. 

Billy proposed that the patient 
should get into the buckboard, and the 
three of them would then haul him to 
the railroad as fast as they could, 
where they would probably find a phy- 
sician to take charge of the case. 

And a good thing it was that they 
had that vehicle, for by this time Ath- 
anasius was certainly unable to walk. 
A marked change seemed to be taking 
place in his symptoms. He no longer 
had any pain; he even once declared 
that he felt “bully,” yet at the same 
time he complained that things were 
going around. His limbs had become 
alarmingly relaxed, and his speech 
thickened until it became absolutely 
impossible to understand what he said. 

Greatly alarmed by these _indica- 
tions, the trio frantically labored to get 
to the railroad as soon as possible. 

There seemed to be much reason to 
fear the worst, for indications of de- 
lirium, or final collapse on the part of 
the stricken man, were now audible 
through the darkness. He had become 
despondent, and even wept in the 
depth of his depression. Probably he 
thought he was dying; for he burst 
forth in the most melancholy of ditties. 
And though Daphne tried to cheer him 
from time to time, with words of hope 
and encouragement, his replies, when 
intelligible, were disjointed and often 
strangely irrelevant. 

Heavens, how they toiled, but the 
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lights of the train were now in sight. 
Three minutes more, and this strange 
equipage burst upon the astonished 
gaze of the delayed passengers. By 
this time, Athanasius certainly was de- 
lirious, for he was swaying from one 
side of the buckboard to the other, 
meanwhile declaring in a raucous voice 
that he loved everybody in general, 
and Daphne in particular. He also in- 
dulged in certain side-remarks to the 
effect that he considered himself the 
best man in Arkansas. 

“For heaven’s sake, is there a doc- 
tor here?” Daphne frantically called 
out. “Athanasius is dying—dying of 
a snake-bite!” 

All was at once excitement on board 
the train. Passengers poured out, and 
in an instant a stylish-looking young 
fellow dashed out of one of the sleep- 
ers, saying that he was a medical man. 
He rushed up to the patient, felt his 
pulse, examined for a moment the 
wound in the calf, then said something 
under his breath. 

“Oh, doctor, is there any chance that 
he will recover?” Daphne gulped, her 
eyes full of tears. 

“There is a very encouraging chance 
that he will, Miss,” the physician re- 
plied, a broad and very unprofessional 
grin overspreading his face, “after he 
has slept off the effects of what I 
should take to be about half a gallon 
of forty-rod whisky. Where in the 
world did he ever get such a souse.” 

“That has entirely overcome the ef- 
fects of the rattlesnake bite, then, has 
it?” asked Daphne. “Oh, how grand. 
Brave old Ath.” 

The unprofessional grin broadened. 
“Snake bite? Nonsense! Nothing 
but a briar scratch, or something of 
that kind. This is, Miss, simply a 
case of plain drunk, with fancy trim- 
mings, and no other complications. 
Bromo-seltzer in the morning is the 
only treatment I would suggest.” 

With an indescribable look upon her 
face, Daphne tossed her head and flirt- 
ed into her Pullman, where the rest of 
the passengers saw her no more. And 
she and Billy were engaged the next 
time Athanasius saw her. 
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HE place was Shanghai. The Imagine the occasion—a sultry sum- 
time, July, 1913. The hour, 9 mer evening in one of the great com- 
p. m. on the public park which mercial cities of Eastern Asia, the 
borders the river bank. A crowd in the public gardens sitting, 
crowd was assembled to listen to the promenading, moving to and fro as 
music of the band. they enjoyed the fresh air and com- 





Rebel recruits; these men had never before handled a rifle. 
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parative coolness of the city’s breath- 
ing place, a crowd made up of Euro- 
peans from the International Settle- 
ment. 

On one side of that park flows the 
river. On the opposite side, there 
rises a spectacular array of banks 
and hotels and office buildings, for a 
seaport city in Eastern Asia puts its 
best foot foremost. Especially is this 
true of Shanghai, which glories in its 
bund or river front as the finest in 


























Without a minute’s warning, cannon 
were heard booming from a point up 
stream; shells began to fall in the In- 
ternational Settlement, and presently 
a shrapnel shell exploded in the very 
center of the park. A pell-mell flight 
ensued. When the smoke had cleared 
away, a little Portuguese boy of nine 
years was seen lying on the gravel 
walk. A rescue party returned, and 
found him desperately wounded. With- 
in a few minutes the scene had shifted 




















On a Chinese road. 


the Far East. The picture the city 
presents when seen from the river is 
particularly attractive—the foreground 
of smooth water possibly crisped by a 
gentle breeze, the middle ground a 
green and graceful park, while the 
background consists of imposing 
structures which speak of substantial 
wealth. It was in this narrow strip of 
park, lying between the river and the 
commercial quarter, that the band was 
playing on the evening in question. 





from peace to war. 

The above was an incident in the 
recent revolt—a revolt affecting all 
the lower portion of the Yangtze Val- 
ley. Shanghai’s previous experience 
of actual warfare—during the revolu- 
tion eighteen months before—had 
been nil. Only the distant echoes of 
the battle of. Hanyang, of the seige 
of Nanking, of the burning of Han- 
kow had rolled down the river—the 
citizens read of those stirring events 
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A striking portal spanning 
a Chinese highway. 
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as of other incidents transpiring at a 
distance. In the immediate vicinity, 
the change of government was effected 
without any clash of arms. 

But the uprising which took place 
last summer was engineered in the 
very province in which Shanghai is 
located. It was in that city that the 
murder of the revolutionary leader, 
Sung, took place—a murder which 
aroused the central and southern prov- 
inces to attempt to throw off their al- 
legiance to Peking. It was widely 
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rumored that the president of the re- 
public, jealous of Sung’s popularity, 
had plotted his assassination. So it 
came about that in the middle of last 
July eight provinces declared their in- 
dependence. 

As a consequence, the residents of 
the International Settlement—as the 
great commercial city, commonly 
known as Shanghai, is called—found 
themselves in the active center of hos- 
tilities, for beyond the settlément there 
lies a native city, and beyond the na- 
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tive city an arsenal. This arsenal, 
held by fourteen hundred northern 
troops, was the bone of contention. 

In the camps round about were 
three thousand soldiers, recruited in 
the Yangtze Valley, and whose sym- 
pathies were with the revolt. Half a 
dozen naval vessels lay in the river— 
their affiliations doubtful. 

The struggle for the arsenal forced 
the conflict upon the attention of the 
residents of the International Settle- 
ment—a community which has no im- 








Shanghai. 


mediate interest in the changes of 
government in China, for it stands on 
ground over which the Chinese do not 
exercise jurisdiction, and is governed 
by a council from which Chinese are 
rigorously excluded. The heavy 
native population in the settlement 
lives under European rule. 

Active hostilities did not break out 
at once, for a week was spent in ne- 
gotiations. The arsenal was subjected 
to a rapid fire of attempts to persuade 
the commander to surrender. But 
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these overtures were repulsed by that 
daughty warrior in the most positive 
fashion. And then, early on Wednes- 
day morning, came the first attack. 

The assault was led by the “Dare- 
to-Dies,” who had arrived from Nan- 
king the day before, bringing with 
them several field guns as well as 
quick-firers; in the course of the en- 
gagement, these came into play against 
the heavier metal of the arsenal. 

The plan was to make an attack by 
land simultaneously from all sides, ex- 
cept of course the side of the river 
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Such was the nature of the attack 
and defense—the southerners advan- 
cing from all directions by land, the 
northerners firing from behind barri- 
cades of sandbags and wire entan- 
glements, with which they had sur- 
rounded the arsenal, the navy firing 
from the river whenever matters 
seemed doubtful, scattering the assault 
by shells from the big guns. As the 
attacking forces fought in the open, 
their losses were heavy, while those of 
the defenders were trifling. 

When the fighting came to a practi- 

















The Bund, Shanghai. 


on which the arsenal fronts, for the 
sake of the docking facilities. But, in 
case the navy should co-operate in 
the attack, the defenders would be 
completely surrounded. 

The navy remained loyal to the 
northern side. When, at one point, 
the attack was progressing most aus- 
piciously, the defenders being heavily 
outnumbered, a cruiser came to their 
rescue. By a heavy shell fire, it scat- 
tered the assailants, who fled in the 
utmost disorder. 


cal cessation towards Wednesday 
noon, the position of the combatants 
was such that the southern men 
formed a great semi-circle around the 
arsenal, from the river bank above to 
the river bank below. However, the 
garrison had not only repulsed the as- 
sault, but had captured eight of the 
southern guns. 

Meanwhile, the booming of the big 
guns had wakened the International 
Settlement long before daybreak. 
Shells from the cruisers, skimming 














over the heads of the southern troops, 
had fallen in the French concession. 

The Shanghai Volunteers, corre- 
sponding to our national guard, were 
mobilized, for when an outbreak comes 
in China, looting is always likely to 
occur. An armed force was necessary 
to guard the wealthy concessions. 

The consequences were hurry, bus- 
tle and excitement. Sightseers were 
moving everywhere—to view the ef- 
fect of bursting shelis on French resi- 
dences; to crowd to the bund, where 
they could see nothing, or to embark 
in sampans and launches for points up 
stream, where lay the Chinese cruis- 
ers. So the day passed. 

At 10 p. m that night, hostilities 
were resumed. Another ineffectual 
attack, more property destroyed, more 
ill-directed shells sailing through the 
sky and falling in the French conces- 
sion, where one death was reported— 
that of Mr. Levy’s cat—such was the 
story. Out in the country, in the dis- 
trict held by the rebels, a _ college 
building was situated in the very line 
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of the arsenal fire. It is stated that 
over one hundred shells struck it, 
probably all shrapnel. Its walls were 
riddled. Within, there did not appear 
to have been any destruction of life, 
but there was a most tremendous de- 
struction of laboratory apparatus— 
beakers, retorts, condensers, distilling 
flasks involved in one _ cataclysmal 
smash. 

Disheartened by two reverses, the 
rebel troops were only held in place 
by the expectation of reinforcements. 
These arrived on Thursday. The new 
rebel blood thus infused was responsi- 
ble for a still more vigorous attack on 
the following night, the forces again 
selecting the dark for fighting. 

The first reinforcement had con- 
sisted of twelve hundred Hunan 
troops. These were sent out to the 
attack about 10 p. m. At midnight 
another fifteen hundred arrived, and at 
4 a. m. these came into action. About 
this time, the rebels would appear to 
have made a furious assault. All 
along the line their guns opened fire 





























on the arsenal, and for about twenty 
minutes every piece of ordnance and 
every rifle in the battle area seemed 
to be in use. The arsenal troops re- 
plied with equal vigor, and then for 
a time the fury died away. 

It was the same old story. Pro- 
tected by their barricades, the north- 
ern soldiers had been able to scatter 
their assailants, while themselves suf- 
fering practically no loss. 

A repeat performance followed on 
Friday. After the engagement, not a 
solitary soldier could be seen in much 
of the contested territory. This par- 
ticular district had been the scene of 
the most vigorous engagements for the 
previous three days. Now it was ab- 
solutely free from fighting. So se- 
cure did the country people feel that 
bleachers could be seen putting out 
their clothes on the grass. Obviously, 
confidence was being regained. The 
conflict seemed to have burned itself 
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out. And then, after a cessation of 
two days, there came the incident 
mentioned at the commencement of 
this account. 

The shell which landed in the pub- 
lic gardens was only one of many. 
Shrapnel bullets fell freely in the road 
behind the British Consulate. Two or 
three shells passed ciose over the roof 
of the Palace Hotel, where a large 
number of people were assembled. 
Other shells, too numerous to men- 
tion, burst in many directions all over 
the settlement. 

The native city was being punished 
for having harbored the rebels. The 
missiles above-mentioned were only 
those which overshot their mark—the 
old walled city, lying to the south, 
from which there was a tremendous 
exodus on the part of the population. 
Fires broke out, and whole blocks of 
houses were destroyed. The wonder 
was that, with the scanty means of 
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fire-fighting at the disposal of the 
native brigade the areas destroyed 
were not greater. 

Such was the closing scene in the 
siege of the arsenal. When daylight 
came, the besieging force had van- 
ished. Later, it was possible to visit 
and inspect the svstem of defenses 
against which the rebel forces had 
hurled themselves night after night in 
vain. At the same time, the arsenal 
did not welcome visitors. Only those 
with passes could enter, and even they, 
and they were very few indeed, were 
subject to constant challenge. 

Approach could be made from the 
river side by launch. On going up 
stream, past the Chinese cruisers, each 
launch was subject to sharp scrutiny 
from every ship—batteries of field 
glasses were trained upon it from 
very deck. 

From the jetty, the way led along 
the river front to the extreme west end 
of the arsenal. Just outside the west 
gate, deep trenches had been dug, and 
behind these in earth works were two 
or three machine guns. The reeds had 
been cut down for a distance of about 
three hundred yards around the gate, 
and this ground was covered with wire 
entanglements, while away to the 
right, inland, there could be seen more 
earthworks, guns, sentries and wire 
entanglements. The walls of the ar- 
senal buildings were full of loop-holes 
for firing. This gate was the scene of 
the third attack, but that was not a 
heavy assault. 

All around to the north gate and on 
to. the riverside, the attack was in- 
creasingly heavy, and the defenses 
could hardly be excelled by the best 
engineers. In particular, beyond the 
north gate, there was a series of in- 
trenchments not to be surpassed, with 
wire entanglements spun one within 
the other. These entanglements were 
so cleverly arranged that while the 
government troops knew their way 
through them, no stranger could move 
a yard without being tripped up. 

It was clear that the attack was 
pressed very closely here, and there 
was no question that it was repelled 





with very great loss. At the same 
time, none of the buildings of the ar- 
senal proper appeared to have suf- 
fered in any way. 

The last’ desperate attack, which 
took place on the night the shrapnel 
fell in the public gardens, had been 
directed against the main gate and 
the north gate. The scene of destruc- 
tion there surpassed description. Out- 
buildings had been mowed down or 
riddled with bullets, trees and tele- 
graph poles had been cut away, and 
yet it has to be recorded that of the 


defenders not two dozen in all the 
week’s fighting were killed or 
wounded. 


The trenches themselves merit a 
word of description. They were dug 
about four feet deep by three wide, 
while on the outer side there was an 
additional rampart of closely packed 
bags of earth. Above, they were 
shielded by matting, with a low space 
through which the men might fire, and 
planks were placed at intervals on 
which the men stood. The visitor was 
struck by the curious irregularity of 
the lines, some curved, some straight, 
some in huge zig-zags—until he real- 
ized that every angle and curve was 
so disposed as to cover some particu- 
lar point, and to expose the occupants 
of the trenches as little as possible. 

In many places, there were small 
encampments behind the earthworks, 
mat sheds about four feet high, and 
here the soldiers could be seen cook- 
ing, eating and sleeping. They seemed 
thoroughly comfortable, with good 
mats to sleep on and an abundance of 
very excellent food. Pets they had 
in quantities, kittens innumerable, 
chickens, dogs, and in one place at the 
edge of a dock a dozen men were 
bathing, while a large goose watched 
them meditatively, one leg tucked up 
beneath it. 

The men were all in the highest 
spirits, and appeared to be quite at 
their ease, but discipline was strictly 
preserved. Men sprang to attention 
as the visitor passed, and sentinels 
stood ever on the alert. Although the 
scene suggested rather a holiday than 
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warfare, the visitor felt that if there 
were a rebel left to venture another 
attack, the first sound of a rifle would 
snap every soldier to his post, as the 
lights of a large hail spring out at the 
pressure of an electric button. 

The physical superiority of the men 
called out many comments. A visi- 
tor to the encampment summed up his 
impressions as follows:. 

“Here were men who bore the stamp 
of fighters visibly about them. They 
were smart in person and manner. 
They moved with the spring and de- 
cision which only comes of long dis- 
cipline. Probably not one was less 
than twenty-five years of age. Many 
of them could look back on eight and 
nine years of service. While they 
were abundantly merry and _ genial, 
they were not at all the kind of men 
with whom it would be wise to take 
liberties, especially as they are un- 
usually large and muscular. 

“In contrast with them, I recall. the 
figures of a party of rebel soldiers, for 
the most part mere boys, slouching 
along the road, no erder, no discipline 
among them, a handful, one would say, 
of the rawest recruits. Of course, 
that would not be a fair description of 
the whole rebel force, which returned 
again and again with«wonderful deter- 
mination to the attack on those deadly 
intrenchments. 

“But the difference between the two 


opponents was not only one of so many 


years’ training. It was also a differ- 
ence of race. On the one side the de- 
scendants of fertile lands and a soft 
climate. On the other, those who, 
from time immemorial have had to 
contend with nature for their very ex- 
istence, and whose bodies have grown 
hard in the struggle. The sturdy 
camel drivers of the bleak north had 
been pitted against the men of the 
southern rice swamps.” 

While the fighting in the immediate 
vicinity of the foreign settlement was 
at an end, the siege of the Woosung 
forts—where the stream on which 
Shanghai stands flows into China’s 
great river, the Yangtze—was still in 
progress. These forts were held by 


the rebels, who now had a chance to 
show their abilitv as defenders against 
the northerners as assailants. But the 
defense was of a very different char- 
acter. After a few days’ bombard- 
ment by the navy, the northern troops 
prepared for an assault. The report 
runs that the commander of the forts 
made a proclamation to his men, tell- 
ing them of the glory they would win 
if they resisted successfully. The be- 
sieging general offered them two hun- 
dred thousand Mexican dollars as an 
inducement to surrender. The men 
preferred to take the cash and let the 
credit go. Whether the above be true 
or false, the fact remains that the 
forts surrendered. 

At the end of August, with the sur- 
render of Nanking, organized armed 
resistance to the government at Pe- 
king came to an end. It was the last 
sputter of the dying revolt. 

ok K * * 

On the 10th of August, 1913, a long, 
black steamer, flying the American 
flag, was lying at anchor off the woo- 
sung bar, fifteen miles below Shang- 
hai. The vessel had arrived in the 
grey of the early morning, and would 
remain there taking freight until the 
dusk of evening. Meanwhile, a party 
of tourists, bound for Hong-Kong, 
were breaking the monotony of their 
journey by a trip up the river in the 
powerful tug or tender which descends 
to’the bar to meet the large steam- 
ships. 

From the deck of the tender, the 
tourists watched the picturesque and 
curious city of Shanghai come into 
view—that modern commercial me- 
tropolis which European and Ameri- 
can enterprise have combined to build 
on the ‘coast of Asia. With its hun- 
dreds of rubber-tired rickshas, its 
thousands of busy wheelbarrows, and 
its long residential avenues, bordered 
by lines of delightful shade trees that 
shelter the sumptuous mansions, the 
city gave an impression which was at 
once half-Oriental and half-Occiden- 
tal. Sitting in rubber-tired rickshas, 
which~gave no-sound save that made 
by the softly padding feet of the 














coolies, who draw them, the party 
drifted through long avenues out to 
where rises the shrine of the Laughing 
Buddha. There they watched the 
worshipers prostrating themselves be- 
fore the portly idol, while droned the 
chant of the priest who tapped the 
drum and waved the lighted ‘punk 
sticks. 

From the temple, they were whirled 
back to the bund, where stalked the 
Sikh policemen, made conspicuous by 
their height, their long black beards, 
and their scarlet turbans. There they 
lingered, watching the files of wheel- 
barrow men and marveling at the 
weight of their burdens until the last 
minute came and the party must re- 
turn to the steamer. 
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While walking on the bund, one of 
those tourists had noted a ragged ex- 
cavation in the lawn of the public 
park. When descending the river, he 
mentioned it to their guide, who ex- 
plained its origin, and told the story of 
that night of alarms when shrapnel 
swept the road behind the British Con- 
sulate, and shells flew over the Palace 
Hotel. Before the steamer was 
reached, he had gone on to give the 
whole history of Shanghai during the 
revolt. 

His story corresponded to that 
which we have briefly outlined in this 
article. As the party prepared to 
board the steamship one of them said: 
“Your experience was very exciting, 
Mr. Guide, but—I prefer peace.” 





SAITAUA 


’Tis a name a king once gave her 
In a far-off tropic isle, 
Where the palm trees seem to beckon 
And the moon-beams to beguile; 
Tho’ the king may lay forgotten, 
Not the Isle-maid and her smile; 
’Tis a name the breezes whisper; 
Saitaua—all the while. 


Fair Oahu, charm compelling, 
Would enchantment be the same 

If the echoes did not murmur 
Saitaua—o’er again? 

Would your mountains and your valleys 
Yet retain their ancient fame 

If the sea-winds in their passing 
Faintly lisped no gentle name? 


Tho’ I’ve wandered, Pearl of Ocean, 
With a pilgrim’s traveled shoon, 

Yet I’d linger with you longest 
"Neath your tropic, silver moon; 

And I feel that through the yeardrift 
I shall ne’er forget the croon 

Of the surf and monsoon lisping 
Saitaua—Rose of June. 





Cassius GRIFFITH, 








TRINIDAD CROSS 


By Morris De H. Tracy 


N EVENT in history which af- 
A fected the career of the entire 
western coast of the United 
States and one far too often 
forgotten, was remembered September 
9th when a granite cross was erected 
on Trinidad Head, a menacing prom- 
ontory on the northern coast of Cali- 


fornia, to mark the spot where Haceta 
Bodega, a Spanish navigator, landed 
and took possession of the surround- 
ing country in the name of King 
Charles III of Spain. And it was re- 
membered in a lasting way—for all 
time to come. 

June 9, 1775, Bodega, playing the 
































Inscription: 
Carolus II] 
Dei G Hyspana- 


rum Rex, June 


9th, 1775. 





Replaced by 
the clubwomen 
of Humboldt 
County, on Sep- 


tember 9, 1913. 
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role of explorer and seeker of for- 
tune, passed up the coast and an- 
chored in the little inlet to the lee- 
ward of Trinidad Head, now known as 
Trinidad Bay. With the larger por- 
tion of his crew, he landed, and on the 
highest pinnacle of the great rock and 
earthen point which towers over the 
sea, erected a cross, proclaiming the 
land under the rule ard sway of “King 
Carolus III,” and of the Christian 
faith. 

Bodega’s cross was a rudely hewn 
oaken affair, and on it were carved 
the words “Carolus III, Dei G. Hys- 
paniarum Rex.” With its planting, 
the country now forming California, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico became a part of the domain of 
King Charles. So it remained until 
the close of the Mexican War, when 
it was ceded by Mexico to the United 
States. 

The Oaken cross stood during all 


the years until about fifteen winters 
ago, when a storm found it growing 
weaker and weaker, and finally car- 
ried it away. But its location and its 
inscription were remembered by the 
older residents of that vicinity, and 
were kept free from corruption. 

A year ago the club women of Hum- 
boldt County, California, decided that 
a spot which really played such a 
part in history should not be allowed 
to go through the ages forgotten. A 
movement was quickly organized, and 
as a result, on the anniversary of the 
day on which California was admitted 
to the union of States, the new and 
more lasting cross was unveiled. Made 
of Rockland white granite, it stands 
four hundred feet above the ocean, 
looking seaward. For miles around it 
stands forth against the horizon, and 
for years to come will .be a constant 
reminder of one of the most romantic. 
phases of American history. 





THE CLAVICHORD 


You were the master melodist, and I 
A long-forgotten clavichord, so still 
I had not answered to the music will 


Of any less than you. 


I know not why 


You paused to list the yellowed keys’ reply 
In faltering tones unto your fingers’ thrill 
Nor why you woke the music that doth fill 
My world with harmonies that may not die: 


The master you, and I, a thing forgot 

Your hands have wakened unto life and love. 
Then play, and fear not I will question make 
If, dreaming of the chords that rise above 

All earthly joy, it will be your will to wake 
The mighty overtones by Grief begot. 


VIRGINIA CLEAVER BACON.. 








Grave in high tree, a custom of the 
Bella Ccola Indians, British Columbia. 





Remarkable 
Monuments of 
the Bella Coola 

Indians of 
British Columbia 


By Lillian E. Zeh 


(With photographs by the author) 


HE curious monuments found 
| in an Indian cemetery of the 
Bella Coola Indians, British 
Columbia ccasts, invariably 
excite the curiosity and wonderment 
of the many tourists who visit that 
section every summer on their way to 
see the natural wonders of Alaska. 
The wooden representations of “cop- 
pers” and canoes indicate the wealth 
and hospitality of the deceased. The 
canoes are intended to represent his 
generosity and wealth of having given 
away many canoefuls of blankets and 
property of ceremonial feasts. The 
coppers are pieces of metal of dis- 
tinctive shape and markings. They 
are of no great intrinsic value, but 
when bought and sold among the In- 
dians there is always a gathering and 
a feast. The Indians value a copper 
so highly that the white store keeper 
takes the pieces of metal as credit 
and advances groceries and dry goods 
to the Indians for perhaps a whole 
year until they are able to go to the 
cannery and earn money. On coming 
back from the canneries the Indians 
always redeem their copper securities 
and again use them, buying and sell- 
ing them at enhanced values and with 
special ceremonials. 




















Grotesque carved totemic posts of Bella Coola Indians. 
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Native Cemetery, Bella Coola, the wooden representations of “copper” and 
canoes indicate the hospitality and wealth of the deceased. 
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In spite of the influence of several 
other races living and working in their 
midst the Indians in many ways keep 
to their old methods of living. For 
instance, although there there has been 
a missionary among them for a long 
time he has not been able to stop 
burials in tree-tops. The Indians must 
have practiced this custom very re- 
cently, as some of the bodies were 
doubled up in common cheap trunks 
which can be bought only in the white 
man’s stores, and are of a sort not 
made until a few years ago. In the 
older graves the bodies were placed 
in boxes made of three pieces of wood 
split from red cedar. One of the 
pieces served as. the bottom, another 
as the top and the third was notched 
and bent around to form the ends and 
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sides of the box. Where the edges 
of the boards met, they were sewed 
together with spruce roots. Some- 
times the boxes were painted and oc- 
casionally both painted and carved 
with the characteristic animal pic- 
tures of the region. 

Some of the Indians bury their dead 
in the Christian cemetery, but even 
then show remnants of old customs. 
Near one of the graves a fine bureau 
stood in the wind and rain. Perhaps 
it had been owned and highly re- 
garded by the woman interred, or it 
had been an object she had longed for 
—and now that she was dead, her 
relatives were showing the greatness 
of their grief by sacrificing their most 
valuable piece of property to the ele- 
ments. 


NEW HOUSE 


O little new house of mine, 

Silent, empty and bare, 

With your roof to the quiet stars, 

In the long years, how shall ye fare? 


Shall Life or Death dwell with you? 
Or Sorrow mount guard at your door, 
A watch-dog old as the world, 

Who hath guarded all gates before? 


Shall mine own dwell with you to love 


My little house, silent and bare, 
Or shall strangers chaffer and quibble 
With alien step on the stair? 


Brand-new from attic to cellar, 
Shavings thick on the floor— 

Yet as cave and palace and wigwam, 
Ye have lived for ages before. 


Dark-haired Arabian women 

Doomed forever to roam, 

Have loved the hanging tent-folds 
That meant to them peace—and home. 


Father, with may mansions, 
Take under thy special care, 
This little new house of mine, 
Silent, empty and bare. 


ALICE WINSTON. 




















“Half Dome,” Court of the Four Seasons. 





PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 1915. 


Photographs Copyrighted, by the Panama-Pacific International Exposition Co. 


HEN the main buildings of the 

\ \ / Panama-Pacific Exposition to 
be held in San Francisco in 

1915, are finished, an army of 
landscape gardeners and workmen 
will begin setting out upon the grounds 
and in the courts millions of trees, 
flowers, palms and rare shrubs; these 
include innumerable orange trees in 
fruit and in blossom, bulbs from Hol- 
land, giant tree ferns from Australia, 
rhododendrons from West Virginia 
and England, banana plants from Cen- 
tral America. Hundreds of thousands 
of cuttings are being raised in the Ex- 
position greenhouses. The Exposition 
palaces will be set as in a semi-tropi- 
cal paradise; in the vast inner courts, 
wonderful floral effects will lend 


warmth and color and beauty to the 





colossal groupings of statuary and 
huge colonnades and peristyies. Many 
strange exotic plants will be shown 
in the great south tropical garden. 
As rapidly as the exhibit palaces 
and their intervening courts are com- 
pleted, the installation of the groups of 
sculpture will begin. Sculptural mod- 
els are now being executed by a num- 
ber of the world’s foremost sculptors, 
and many of the important pieces of 
sculpture are being reproduced in the 
sculptural warehouses upon the Ex- 
position grounds. The sculptural work 
as a whole will review upon a prodi- 
gious scale the effort of four centuries 
to find a passage between the oceans, 
and will exalt the spirit of energy 
which has completed the building of 
the Panama Canal. Statuary sym- 











Colonnade Court of the Four Seasons. 


bolical of the Orient and of the Occi- 
dent, of the explorers of the oceans 
and effort, and its crowning fame, will 
be given an imaginative and forceful 
rendering. 

The installation of the world’s dis- 
plays will follow the completion of the 
exhibit palaces. The preparations for 
the presentation of exhibits are far ad- 
vanced. The displays of foreign lands 
will, it is anticipated, be the most 
comprehensive and selective ever 
shown. Of the countries that have 
accepted the United States’ invitation 
to participate in the Exposition it is 
probable that the majority of them 
will be represented upon a more ex- 
tensive scale than at any universal ex- 
position held outside the boundaries 
of the participating nation. All but 
three of the South American countries 
have extended official acceptance. 
During his visit to the Exposition site, 
Dr. Lauro Muller, Brazilian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, pledged that the 
South American Republic would attest 


its regard for America in the compre- 
hensive display of its resources. The 
Argentine, now one of the great agri- 
cultural countries of the world, will 
make a wonderful showing. The dis- 
plays from Europe and the Orient will 
be especially interesting and instruc- 
tive. Commercial emissaries from for- 
eign lands will, at the Exposition, ar- 
range for future trade with America 
and the products of the farms and 
ranches and factories of the United 
States will find new and greater mar- 
kets in foreign lands. Many exhibits 
will be seen for the first time in Amer- 
ica, and will be unloaded directly at 
the Exposition ferry slips and thence 
transported by rail into the exhibit 
palaces. The Exposition company op- 
erates its own railway lines. 

Great progress has been made in the 
concessions division. More than six 
thousand applications for concessions 
have been received. Of the conces- 
sions so far granted, seventy-five, the 
largest ones, will involve an expendi- 
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Machinery Hall will be 368x968 feet and will be decorated with more than 


a mile and a half of ornamental cornices. 


The architectural design of the 


building is based upon the Roman arch motif, prototypes of which may be 


found in the big Roman baths of Hadrian and Caracalla. 


The interior ar- 


rangement consists of three naves of 75 feet in width, 135 feet in height, 
reaching throughout the length of the building. 


ture on their installation of approxi- 
mately $6,800,000. The concessions 
will be unusual, not only for their high 
artistic value and great educational 
worth, but also for the large outlay 
required in their presentation. The 
Santa Fe Railway will present and op- 
erate a concession depicting the 


Grand Canyon of Arizona in all its 
scenic glory as viewed from an obser- 
vation car. It will cost something like 
$350,000, and some of the most not- 
able scenic painters in the United 
States are engaged upon the can- 
vasses. An expedition has spent sev- 


eral months in the Grand Canyon, but 




















Part of Education Palace and Court of Palms, looking toward Horticul- 
tural Palace. 


it will take almost a year to complete 
the paintings. The work was in charge 
of Mr. Walter W. Burridge, the fam- 
ous artist, who died a few weeks ago 
in Los Angeles. Another concession 
will be a working model of the Pan- 
ama Canal, with a capacity of handling 
two thousand people on a _ voyage 
through the canal every twenty min- 


utes; the outlay for this concession is 
estimated as requiring $250,000. 
Many notable European concessions 
will be reproduced. A glimpse of the 
historic city of Nuremburg, Germany, 
perhaps the quaintest spot in all Eu- 
rope, and certainly the only great city 
of the German Empire that has pre- 
served its medieval aspect, will be 
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Horticultural Palace wili be 630x295 feet, and will be one of the most not- 
able structures of the kind ever built, being composed almost entirely of 
glass set in the west end of the south garden opposite the Palace of Educa- 
tion, its glittering dome 165 feet high, will be seen as one of the striking fea- 
tures by those who enter the exposition from the tropical south garden. 


shown in a replica of the famous mar- 
ket place of old Nuremburg. It will 
be recalled that the “Iron Maiden,” in 
whose embrace unfortunates in the 
torture chamber were gathered, first 
made her grisly appearance in Nurem- 
burg. In this historic city the robber 
barons of medieval Europe held undis- 
puted sway, and levied toll upon the 
land. Here, too, Durer, the artist, 
first brought his genius to the world, 





and some of his work, the decoration 
of the municipal chamber of the 
“Rathhaus,” will be reproduced. 
Closely allied in rich historical in- 
terest to the old Nuremburg conces- 
sion, which will require an expendi- 
ture of $225,000, will be a reproduc- 
tion of the Trianon at Versailles, built 
by Louis XIV for Madam de Mainte- 
non. In this concession the paintings 
of the Versailles gallery will be re- 





The west south court 
of Palms, looking north. 
From this court, the visi- 
tor will pass through the 
arched portal seen in the 
center of the picture to 
the great west court or 
Court of Four Seasons, 
whose theme will sym- 
bolize the march of the 
Saxon to the West. 
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produced, and fifty artists in Paris are 
now engaged upon the reproduction of 
the canvasses. The panoramas will 
depict the historic battles of Napoleon, 
and, adding verisimilitude to the 
scene, in the foreground will be seen 
manikins of Napoleon’s famous aides 
appropriately garbed in the costumes 
of their rank at the period. Among 
the more modern concessions will be 
the “Submarines,” in which visitors 
will dive in submarine boats into a 
large lagoon in which will be gathered 
strange fish and marine plants from 
tropical waters. The boats will run 
under water on a track, and visitors 
will view the undersea panorama from 
the portholes of the boats. An ice 
hippodrome will provide an area for 
international skating matches. 

The concessions area will be a long, 
narrow strip of sixty-five acres. 
Through its center will run the strest 
of concessions, along which familiar 
scenes of the Panama Canal will be 
reproduced; in the center of the dis- 
trict will be a great “Plaza of Won- 
ders,” in which will rise the highest 
flagpole in the world, a giant fir 246 
feet in height, five feet in diameter at 
the base; this enormous pole was do- 
nated by the citizens of Astoria, Ore- 
gon. 

Director Frank Burt, of the Division 
of Concessions, has offered a prize for 
the best name for the section. Who 
can think of a name that like the 
“Midway” or the “Pike,” will catch 
the crowds everywhere? 

While the work of construction, of 
the adornment of the grounds, and 
preparing for the installation of dis- 
plays, and for the presentation of 
concessions is proceeding on schedule 
time, the important work of prepar- 





Figure ornamenting the Court of 
Sun and Stars—tThere will be 110 of 
these figures, each 14 feet in height, 
that will surmount the colonnade en- 
circling the Court of Honor. Each fig- 
ure will be crowned with a star-stud- 
ded with jewels which, at night, will 
glitter with the reflected light from 
masked batteries of searchlights. 
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ing for a great international program 
of events is far advanced. This pro- 
gram or calendar is just as much a 
part of the celebration as any of the 
more material features of the Exposi- 


them. At this time, a year and a few 
months before the opening of the Ex- 
position, the interest of the foreign 
nations in the Panama Canal and in 
the celebration to which they have 












































The beautiful Italian tower of the Court of Palms, looking towards the 
Horticultural Building. 


tion, and it is being undertaken upon a 
scale that will render the series of 
events something never to be forgotten 
by those who participate in or see 


been invited by the United States to 
commemorate the undertaking, prom- 
ises that the greatest international 
program of the world’s history will 
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take place in 1915. Assuredly more 
people from different lands will take 
part than in any friendly gathering 
ever assembled in the United States. 
There will be great song festivals, as 
well as operatic and instrumental mu- 
sic renditions. The sports societies of 
the world will participate in a sports 
program that will include all sports 
from automobile, yacht, motorboat 
and aeroplane races to athletic con- 
tests of all kinds. Detachments of the 
crack cavalry and infantry of Amer- 
ica, Europe, the Orient and South 
America will vie in feats of strength 
and skill. It is anticipated that fifty 
thousand soldiers, both regulars and 
militia, will be assembled on the 
grounds during the course of the Ex- 
position. Important conventions and 
- international congresses of all kinds 
will be held, and 130 great congresses 
have already decided to meet in San 
Francisco and its environs during the 
Exposition year. 

An interesting feature of the pro- 
gram will be an international live stock 
show; as premiums for this event, the 
Exposition management has set aside 
$175,000; $225,000 will be offered in 


prizes for harness races. Work has 
started on the race track, on the left 
flank of the Exposition site, and near- 
est the Golden Gate. 

The pavilions of the States of the 
Union along the Avenue of Common- 
wealths will be in keeping with the 
part which each State has played in 
bearing the cost of the construction of 
the Panama Canal. The section to be 
devoted to the foreign nations and to 
the American States is one of the most 
attractive parts of the Exposition 
grounds; paralleling the harbor will 
be the pavilions of the States, and ris- 
ing tier upon tier up the slopes of the 
Presidio military reservation will be 
the pavilions of the foreign nations. 
Japan has made thus far the largest 
appropriations of any foreign country, 
and will expend $600,000 upon its pa- 
vilion, a huge edifice, to be built in the 
architecture of Nippon, and at the con- 
clusion of the Exposition, to be turned 
over to the United States, the gift of 
Japan to America. New York has ap- 
propriated the largest sum of any of 
the commonwealths, and will expend 
$700,000 upon its pavilion and rep- 
resentation. 





IN ARCADY 


The wind is blowing low in Arcady, 

In sun-blest Arcady men call the West, 
And purple mist is clinging to the crest, 
And stealing down the hollow’s depth to me. 
O world with pulsing heart of coming spring, 
’Tis good to live and love and hear you sing. 


And living, loving, hearing, shall I pray 
For deeper joy, for greater love than this, 
Or seek for heaven other than your kiss, 

When all the world’s athrill to-day, to-day? 

O lover of the earth and sky and sea, 

’Tis good, ’tis good to dwell in Arcady. 


DorotHy GUNNELL. 























The complete flag outfit on an American battleship costs $2,500. 


Making Flags for the U. S. Battleships 


By Lillian E. Zeh 


(With photographs by the author.) 


land used by the big American 

battleships to salute and to show 

the proper naval etiquette and 
honors when entering foreign ports, 
the Government has a unique plant. 
This novel naval flag-making estab- 
lishment is in the New York navy 
yard, which is little known to the out- 
side world. To supply the several 
hundreds of vessels, ranging from the 
great battleships down to the small 
submarines and destroyers, with their 
prescribed quota of bunting, requires a 
constant manufacture of many thovu- 
sands of flags. To cut out, sew and 
complete these, the Navy Department 


frs MAKING the flags of every 


mountains an extensive plant going at 
full blast all the year round, and em- 
ploying nearly half a hundred ‘skilled 
needlewomen and a few men. The 
flag room is on the third floor of the 
Bureau of Equipment Building. On 
entering the large room, the visitor’s 
first impression is a blaze of color. 
Rolls of bright bunting are heaped up, 
waiting to be cut, while long lines of 
electrically driven sewing-machines, 
with women operators, are reeling off 
and putting the finishing touches to 
American and foreign ensigns of many 
different hues and patterns. 

Last year this flag factory cost the 
goverment $60,000; $45,000 of this 











amount was for material alone, and 
$17,000 for labor. The number of 
flags turned out during the year was 
50,000, including 300 distinctive’ and 
special kinds. A good idea of the 
number of flags that must be carried 
by a single ship can be gathered from 
a large pole shoulder high and 13 feet 
long, just finished for the new battle- 
ship Wyoming. About one-half of the 
lot is composed of the foreign flags, 
encased in thick paper bags. The 
name of the country is stenciled on the 
bottom. The remainder, including the 
flags for ordinary use, signal sets, the 
international code, etc., are not 
wrapped, but tied in round bundles and 
lettered. 

The pile contains 250 different flags, 
the regulation number every ship of 
our navy has to carry, the material and 
making of which cost Uncle Sam just 
$2,500 for each ship. This sum, mul- 
tiplied by the number of ships in the 
service, foots up to many thousands. 
It is necessary to equip them for all 
forms of ceremonial and official occa- 
sions, saluting and signaling, both at 
home and in foreign waters. With an 
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A group of women sewers in the New York navy yard. 





extensive array of flags stored on 
board, the ship is prepared to meet all 
high-rank officials of any nation who 
may come aboard or into whose waters 
the vessel may enter while on a cruise, 
and to observe the proper etiquette. 
The foreign complement contains 
three flags, each 25 feet long and 13 
feet wide. Certain of these are full 
of animal shapes, curious designs and 
marine landscapes. They are, there- 
fore, difficult to make, and require a 
surprising length of time to finish. 
This flag manufacturing establishment 
is under the supervision of Mr. Thos. 
Maloy, officially termed Master Flag- 
maker, and Miss Woods, Quarter 
Woman Flagmaker. Besides critically 
inspecting the finished output, these 
officials also test all the bunting. This 
comes from Lowell, Mass., in lots of 
several thousand yards ata time. One 
day a sample lot of bunting is soaked 
and washed in soap and water. The 
next day the same process is followed 
with salt water, It is then exposed to 
the weather for ten days, thirty hours 
of which time must be in the bright 
sun. This is for the color and fading 
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Measuring and stitching flags on the floor. 








The Presidents flag in the 


background requires the longest time of all flags to make. 


test. The last test is for tensile 
strength. For this test a strip two 
inches wide of the warp is placed in 
the machine, and must withstand a 
pulling strain of 65 pounds, while two 
inches of the filling must sustain a 
45-pound strain. 

The flags are cut out from measure- 
ments arranged on chalk-mark lines 
and metal markers on the floor. Large 
strips and certain designs can be more 
conveniently stitched in this way. 
Daily this checkered section of the 
floor is covered at all hours with sev- 
eral different flags, with the men and 
women cutters at work. The final 
sewing is done on the machines by the 
women. Each machine is swiftly run 
by a small electric motor. Some of 
the women excel in sewing on the stars 
—others are skilled in finishing certain 
other parts of the flag. Nearly all 
have been many years in the establish- 
ment. The pay runs from $1.20 to $2 
a day. 

The thousands of white stars used 
on the flags are cut out by an inge- 


nious machine, especially devised for 
this purpose, operated by electricity. 
Only a few years ago the stars were 
cut out by hand. Now a plunger, 
fitted with steel knives the shape and 
size of the star wanted, with a single 
sown strike, cut out from 50 to 100 
stars at a time. Pressing the foot on 
a pedal operates the machine. Some 
eight different sizes of stars are used, 
each having a special cutting die. 
Running the machine for only an hour 
a day, furnishes enough stars for sev- 
eral days. Two men sew on the flax 
raven heading, and the wooden toggs 
to the finished flags. Afterwards the 
heading is stamped with the name of 
the ensign and date of contract. The 
largest flag made is the United States 
ensign No. 1, which is 36 feet long by 
19 feet wide, and costs $40 to turn 
out. The President’s flag requires the 
longest time of any to make, as it 
takes one woman a whole month to 
finish it. This consists of a blue 
ground with the coat-of-arms of the 
United States in the center. - The life- 
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sized eagle, with long, outstretched 
wings, and other emblems, are all 
hand-embroidered and involve the 
most patient work. This flag is made 
in two sizes, 10 feet by 14 feet, and 
3 feet by 5 feet. The embroidery silk 
used upon this and other designs costs 
$9 a pound. 

The foreign flags are the most 
showy and difficult to make. This is 
notably true of the flags of the Cen- 
tral and South American republics, 
two of the most tedious being those of 
Salvador and Costa Rica. The for- 
mer has for a center piece a regular 
landscape consisting of a _ belching 
volcano and a rising sun, set in a var- 
ied design of draped banners, cactus 
branches, cornucopias and a swastika, 
or symbolic design, in the ground of a 


rayed diamond, with the date of the 
independence of the nation inscribed 
at the top. Costa Rica has two ships 
in full sail on each side of a dividing 
chain of mountains rising from the 
sea, with the morning sun just ap- 
pearing in the background. The whole 
is surrounded with draped flags, with 
staffs surmounted with spears, battle- 
axes, swords, trumpets, etc. From 
100 to 200 different pieces are used 
in these different ensigns, all of which 
are patiently sewed on by hand. A 
separate corps of hand embroiderers 
do nothing but this kind of work, and 
it occupies the time of one woman six- 
teen days to complete the Salvador 
design. Each ship is entitled to a new 
supply of flags every three years, al- 
though some wear out in less time. 


THE BOY WITH A TWINKLE 


In the little old red school-house, where you used to spend your time, 
When the fishing wasn’t tempting, or the swimming not “jest prime,” 
Don’t you recollect the red-haired boy who sat across the aisle, 

Who was always in some mischief, and who took it with a smile 

When he got a well-earned licking? Other boys were studious, bright, 
And the teacher praised their work, and in their goodness took delight. 
Still, you couldn’t quite help thinking that the teacher, on the sly, 

Liked the boy who had a twinkle in the corner of his eye. 


There were boys of all conditions, boys of almost every kind, 

Boys who always wore white collars, and whose shoes were always shined; 
Who were well-behaved and courteous, most serious and polite, 

Whose dress was quite the latest, and whose manners were just right. 

And the mothers of the pretty girls approved, complacently, 

The steady boys of sterling worth and dogged industry; 

But at parties, and at dances, the girls would pass them by, 

For the boy who had a twinkle in the corner of his eye. 


And in this good old world of ours, I notice it’s the same; 

For the fellow who can whistle when he’s beaten in the game, 

And, instead of losing courage, and whining when he’s broke, 
Without a cent to call his own, can take it as a joke, 

He’s the chap who makes friends easy, and they all stick to him, too; 
And when he’s in a hole, they’re always glad to pull him through. 
For folks just can’t help liking, no matter how they try, 

The fellow with a twinkle in the corner of his eye. 


He’s the chap who’s going to win out in the marathon of life; 

He’s the one who’s sure to, somehow, get the prettiest, sweetest wife; 
Because he has a way with him that to us makes him dear, 

Of turning troubles right-about, and always scattering cheer. 

Yes, that fellow sure has got things coming his way every time, 
And he’ll never lack a friend, a job, a square meal, or a dime. 

For the old world sort of likes him, though I really can’t tell why— 


The fellow with a twinkle in the corner of his eye. 


Mary CarRo._yn Davies. 
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Mans Fall From Divine Favor 


By C. T. Russell, Pastor Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“What is man?”—Psalm 8:4. 


E HAVE chosen for our topic 

\ X / on this occasion what we be- 

lieve is an important, yea, a 

vital question of deep inter- 
est to all humanity: “What is Man?” 
This great question the Bible alone an- 
swers distinctly and satisfactorily, as 
we hope we shall be able to demon- 
strate. The answer of Science to our 
query is at least in one respect right 
and in full accord with the Bible. Sci- 
ence tells us that man is an animal of 
the highest order—genus homo. The 
Bible agrees with this, and declares 
man distinctly different from the 
lower animals, and also distinctly sep- 
arate from angels and spirit beings. 
He is terrestrial, “of the earth, earthy” 
—he is not spiritual, not celestial or 
heavenly. The earth, not heaven, was 
made for his home. 

The Bible does tell of man’s fall 
from Divine favor and of his Divine 
condemnation, but his fall was not 
from a heavenly condition to an earthly 
condition, but from an earthly condi- 
tion of perfection to a dying condition 
of imperfection. The Bible teaches 
that if man had not sinned, his life 
would have been everlasting, in earthly 
perfection, and that his home would 
have been an earthly Paradise in which 
he would have enjoyed the blessing 
and fellowship of his Maker. 

The death sentence did not alter or 
change his nature, but merely forfeited 
his life and all of his blessings and 
rights which were dependent upon life. 
The penalty was not, “To eternal tor- 
ment shalt thou go, to suffer eternally 
at the hands of demons,” but, “Dying, 
thou shalt die;” “Thorns and thistles 


shall the earth bring forth unto thee;” 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread until thou return unto the 
ground; for out of it wast thou taken; 
for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” And of the faithful exe- 
cution of this Divine penalty against 
the sinner we are all witnesses.—Gen- 
esis 2:17; 3-17, 18. 


And Yet How Grand is Man! 


As we stood by the ruins of ancient 
Memphis, where Joseph rose from be- 
ing a slave to being the Governor, next 
to King Pharaoh, we were impressed 
with some of the mighty monuments 
which persist despite the ravaging 
hand of time. We said to ourselves, 
What is man? What a king of earth 
he is, and has been, notwithstanding 
his deterioration through sin and the 
fall! As we noted the sculptures of 
thirty-five hundred years ago we said, 
Truly the Bible is right when it de- 
clares that God made man in His own 
image—that to man, the highest earth- 
ly creature, the great Creator, Himself 
a spirit, imparted an impress of His 
own character and a measure of His 
own power, so that man really was cre- 
ated a god of earth toward the lower 
creatures which were put under his 
care, as his Creator is the God of the 
universe. 

Our admiration for our race and its 
skill was greatly enhanced as we thus 
cogitated. The pyramids, and especi- 
ally the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, near 
Cairo, impressed us similarly. When 
we considered the wonderful accom- 
plishments of that long-ago period and 
reflected that we could scarcely do 
more to-day with our most improved 
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machinery, our appreciation of our an- 
cestors was enhanced, and we said, It 
would be very difficult for many to ac- 
cept the modern scientific theory that 
our forefathers but a short time ago 
were cousins to the ape. 

Some of the temples of India and 
China similarly impressed us. Athens, 
too, with its museums and ancient 
structure, similarly said to us, Truly 
man in his original perfection must 
have been created in the image of his 
Maker! Our visits to Rome impressed 
upon us the fact that although the 
work of death has progressed in our 
race, nevertheless, in a measure the 
decay of the masses has by Divine 
providence found compensation; for 
although we have no Michael Angelo 
to-day, we have legions who are in- 
spired by his example, and who have 
copied him with wonderful success, so 
that to-day our treasures of art are not 
only multitudinous but grand beyond 
those of any previous day. 

The great St. Peter’s at Rome is it- 
self a treasury of art such as never be- 
fore was known in the world, besides 
which all the great capitals of Europe 
abound with art galleries which illus- 
trate the power of the human mind 
and the skill of the human hand in the 
appreciation and execution of the 
beautiful. And in this connection we 
must not forget the similar treasures of 
our home land, America. 


Utilities of Our Day. 


But, dear friends, you and I are liv- 
ing in a specially utilitarian age. The 
skill of humanity has during the last 
century been turned into a new chan- 
nel, which is making for us a new 
world. Instead of the narrow streets 
and lanes of a century ago, we have 
broad asphalt avenues and  boule- 
vards; instead of ordinary houses of a 
century ago, our cities are replete with 
handsome and commodious residences 
that in comparison are palaces. Beau- 
tiful, graceful bridges span our great 
rivers and serve to consolidate our in- 
terests. Wonderful tunnels pierce our 
mountains and facilitate the movement 
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of luxurious railway coaches. Palatial 
steamers with regularity connect port 
with port. 

Often of late we have found ourself 
admiring some of our grand hotels and 
palatial capitols and engineering feats 
of bridge work and tunnels, saying to 
ourselves the while, What is Man? 
Then we reflect, If man in his fallen 
condition has learned gradually to ac- 
complish so much, what may we rea- 
sonably expect would have been the 
ultimate capacity of perfect man had 
not sin entered into the world, and had 
the experience of centuries been accu- 
mulating in many brains! By now, 
how wonderful a being Father Adam 
might have been! 


Times of Restitution. 


Then our mind reverted to the great 
Creator and the message He has given 
us in His wonderful Book, the Bible. 
We remembered the inspired message 
of consolation, that God looked down 
in pity on us as a race in our fallen 
condition and that He planned even 
before our fall for our recovery as a 
race from the curse, from sin, from . 
death. We hearkened to St. Peter’s 
words of encouragement respecting 
the glorious blessings to be ushered in 
by the great Redeemer when at His 
second advent He shall take unto 
Himself His great power and begin 
His Messianic reign for the blessing, 
recovery and uplift of our race. We 
will remind you of His words although 
you are familiar with them. He said, 
“Times of refeshing shall come from 
the presence of the Lord, and He shall 
send Jesus Christ, who before was 
preached unto you, whom the heavens 
must retain until the times of restitu- 
tion of all things which God hath 
spoken by the mouth of all His holy 
prophets since the world began.”— 
Acts 3:19-21. 

Ah, God is better than all our fears! 
During the Dark Ages a terrible night- 
mare became associated with the glo- 
rious gospel of God’s love and mercy 
revealed by Jesus and the Apostles. 
Under that nightmare we lost sight of 























all the glorious promises of the Bible 
and lost our confidence in God because 
of the terrible propositions declared 
to us to be His intentions toward our 
race. True, all acknowledged the hope 
that a saintly few would attain an eter- 
nal weight of glory on the heavenly 
plane, but all the remainder except 
the saintly ones, the elect, were con- 
signed either to a terrible purgatorial 
fire or to an eternal holocaust of tor- 
ture. What blasphemies against our 
God, the God of Grace, we thus unwit- 
tingly, undesiringly entertained! 

The effect of these teachings in all 
parts of the world, in every religion, 
kas been to convert. man’s natural 
quality of reverence for his Creator 
into a terrible fear, and this fear has 
more and more separated us from God 
and the Bible. 


Mankind and the Church. 


We are now coming to understand 
more fully the Bible doctrine of elec- 
tion, and we see it to be not unjust and 
cruel_as it once appeared, but beauti- 
ful and blessed, for both elect and non- 
elect. The Divine Plan was, and still 
is, a universal plan—a plan granting 
universal opportunity to Adam and to 
all his race for a recovery from the 
penalty of sin—for a recovery from 
sin and death to all that Father Adam 
had in the beginning, and which he lost 
through disobedience, and which Je- 
sus redeemed for him and his race at 
Calvary, and which all the willing and 
obedient may have back again at the 
hands of the Redeemer, if they will, 
during the period of His Messianic 
reign. 

This is the restitution which St. 
Peter tells us God spoke “through the 
mouth of all the holy prophets since 
the world began.” And the blessing 
will not be merely restitutionary, but 
indeed all the experiences of the pres- 
ent time with sin and sorrow, pain 
and death will be blessed, helpful les- 
sons for the future—guards against 
any repetition of the scenes of dis- 
obedience against the Divine regula- 
tions made for man’s comfort, happi- 
ness and everlasting joy. 


MAN’S FALL FROM DIVINE FAVOR 
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The work accomplished by our Re- 
deemer at Calvary was merely a pre- 
paratory one. His death provided the 
ransom-price for Father Adam, and 
hence for all Adam’s race who share 
his condemnation. The work of Di- 
vine grace which has progressed since 
Jesus’ death and resurrection is also 
a preparatory work. During this per- 
iod of more than eighteen centuries 
God has been gathering out of the 
world a special class, willing to pass 
through specially severe trials and 
testings of faith and obedience, under 
the inspiration of certain “exceeding 
great and precious promises” (2 Peter 
1:4)—of a share with Jesus in the Di- 
vine nature and glory, honor and im- 
mortality. 

This.selecting work began with nat- 
ural Israel, and has extended now 
gradually the world around, gathering 
from every nation samples and repre- 
sentatives, but all saintly; all in heart, 
at least, copies of God’s dear Son, the 
Redeemer. With the dawning of the 
Seventh Great Day—the Day of 
Christ—this work of electing or se- 
lecting a special class of saints to con- 
stitute His bride and joint-heirs in the 


kingdom will be complete. Then will - 


begin the salvation of the world—the 
reclamation or restitution of the world 
from sin and death conditions, made 
possible by the great redemptive work 
of Calvary. 


“Glory in the Highest.” 


From what we have seen of the Di- 
vine provision for man’s recovery we 
grasp the force of the prophetic de- 
claration following the question of our 
text—“What is man, that Thou art 
mindful of him—the son of man, that 
Thou visitest him?” When we think 
of the greatness of our God, and the 
littleness of ourselves, even in our best 
estate, and especially when we think 
that we are all ‘sinners, we are amazed 
that our great Creator was mindful of 
us—mindful of preparing a great plan 
of salvation—willing to provide for 
our redemption, and making prepara- 
tion for the Kingdom which is to bless 
the race. Can we doubt that He who 
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has so loved the world while they were 
yet sinners will bring His plan to a 
glorious consummation ? Can we doubt 
that He will do all that He has prom- 
ised, exceeding abundantly more than 
we could have asked or thought?— 
Ephesians 3:20. 

Do not understand us to say that the 
Bible teaches a universal salvation of 
our race to life eternal. No, that 
would be unreasonable. That would 
imply Divine coercion of the human 
will, and such a coercion would be con- 
trary to the teachings of the Scriptures 
—that man is created in God’s image 
and likeness. An essential feature of 
the Divine likeness in man is the free- 
dom of his will—his body may be co- 
erced or enslaved, or what not, but the 
human will is indomitable, like that 
of man’s Creator. 

It is evidently not the Divine inten- 
tion to’ destroy the human will, but to 
educate it—to allow it to develop as a 
will, along the lines of experience, so 
that it may be voluntarily submitted to 
the Divine will because of apprecia- 
tion of the wisdom of all the Divine 
arrangements, regulations, laws, etc. 
The Divine proposition, therefore, is 
that as all mankind shared by heredity 
the sentence of death which came upon 
the first man, Adam, so the redemption 
accomplished by the Second Adam 
shall be co-extensive with the fall, so 
that all Adam’s race who will do so 
may return to God and be abundantly 
pardoned and finally restored to all 


that was lost in Adam and redeemed 
at Calvary.—Matthew 18:11-13; Luke 
19:10. 

And what, you ask, will be the fate 
of those who willfully, deliberately, 
persistently, intelligently resist the Di- 
vine will and refuse the glorious op- 
portunity of restitution? The Bible 
answers that all will be on trial for life 
eternal or for death eternal, and that 
those who refuse the conditions of 
heart loyalty and obedience will bring 
upon themselves afresh the sentence 
of death. But this second sentence will 
differ from the first, not in the kind of 
punishment, but in the duration there- 
of. 

The first or Adamic death God from 
the first foreordained should be set 
aside, and from the very beginning He 
made preparations for the Lamb of 
God to take away the sins of the world, 
and to consequently make possible for 
our race a resurrection from the dead 
and a further opportunity or trial for 
everylasting life. Wéilful sinners un- 
der the light and opportunity of the 
New Day, when condemned to death, 
will die no more thoroughly than be- 
fore, but their death will be a hopeless 
one; no Redeemer has been appor- 
tioned for them and none will be appor- 
tioned; no redemption for them will be 
effected and no resurrection will be 
granted. As St. Peter declares, they 
shall perish “like natural brute beasts 
made to be taken and destroyed.”—2 
Peter 2:12. 


RESIGNATION 


If I drank of joy too soon 
And the cup is spent of wine, 
Fool were I to taut the moon 
For the folly that was mine! 


If I loved you, dear, so well, 
That the world is not the same 
With you gone, could I foretell 
Whose the sorrow, whose the blame? 


Now I tread the weary mill 
For the wages that are life, 
Dreaming dreams that needs fulfill 
All the prizes of the strife. JAMES OWEN TRYON. 











BISHOP EDWIN 


HOLT HUGHES 


By W. C. Evans, Superintendent San Francisco District, M. E. C. 


NE of the most interesting per- 
() sonalities in California, whe- 
ther you meet him in private 
intercourse, or hear him in pub- 
lic speech, is Edwin Holt Hughes, one 
of the Bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and resident Bishop at 
San Francisco since 1908. 

Born forty-seven years ago, at 
Moundsville, West Virginia, in the 
humble home of an itinerant Methodist 
preacher, he was educated in the vari- 
ous schools of that State, as, according 
to the fortunes of the itineracy, his 
father was moved from place to place, 
and later in Iowa, to which State his 
father was transferred, finally graduat- 
ing with the highest honors from the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, at Dela- 
ware, Ohio. Continuing his scholastic 
career, when but twenty-five years of 
age, he graduated as First Honor Man 
from the School of Theology of the 
Boston University. Thence after four 
years as pastor of one of the largest 
churches in New England Methodism, 
he was appointed to the largest church 
of his domination in those States. Re- 
maining there for eight years, he was 
elected as President of De Pauw Uni- 
versity, at Greencastle, Indiana, and 
was in the fifth year of a rapidly in- 
creasing popularity when only forty- 
one years of age he was elected to the 
Episcopacy by the General Conference 
of his church at its quadrennial session 
at Baltimore, Maryland, in May, 1908. 

The average observer is apt to lose 
somewhat of the perspective when 
judging a public man, because that 
judgment is so often based upon public 
appearances, and upon that alone, but 
the clearest conception of personality 
and character is gained when one ap- 


proaches the public by way of the 
years of preparation passed in the 
silences of service, rendered in the tax- 
ing routine of daily demands, without 
any of the accompanying cheer or in- 
spiration of public applause. 

Bishop Hughes was born an orator, 
and trained a logician, and in his col- 
lege career gave early evidence of that 
peculiar charm of rhetoric that makes 
him such a prime favorite on the pub- 
lic platform to-day. It is no surprise, 
therefore, that the record runs that he 
was winner of the State oratorical con- 
test for the State of Ohio during his 
graduating year, and that later won the 
Inter-State contest at Grinnell, Iowa. 

However much he excelled in the 
pulpit, which was true even in his ear- 
liest pastorate, he was markedly suc- 
cessful as a pastor. Unfortunately for 
their largest success, there are many of 
the members of the ministerial calling 
to-day who think that to be a. good 
preacher one cannot be a great pastor. 
No more insidious fallacy was ever 
born of laziness. This is the testimony 
of the really great preachers of all 
history. Beecher, Cuyler, Hall, Phil- 
lips Brooks, Simpson, Babcock, Jeffer- 
son, Jowett were or are, all great pas- 
tors. So also we write the subject of 
this sketch. So true is this that men 
and women, wherever he has been, de- 
light to remember him as a preacher of- 
rare gifts, but they bear him in their 
hearts as the man who was the first to 
ring their doorbells when they were 
in sorrow; the constant caller in days 
of sickness and suffering; the careful 
counsellor in days of doubt or diffi- 
culty; the tender shepherd in hours of 
temptation, until a secular newspaper, 
in a city of one of his former pasto- 
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rates, and five years after his depart- 
ure from that city, said of him, “He 
seemed more like the good shepherd 
of all Malden, than the pastor of the 
Center Church.” It was the privilege 
of the writer to stand at his side in a 
receiving line, and hear the greetings 
of former parishioners. They were 
the voicings of love for a brother and 
dearest friend. 

Called from the pastorate to the 
presidency of one of the largest schools 
of his denomination, he was yet the 
tireless and sympathetic worker, de- 
voting “himself to the new tasks with 
skill, tact, shrewdness and sleepless 
energy,” watchful of every detail; con- 
spicuously successful in counsel to the 
student body; while eminently justify- 
ing his election as president by fulfill- 
ing the unwritten law of De Pauw that 
its president must be a man greatly 
gifted in public speech. He quickly, 
and with rare skill, won the enthusias- 
tic support of the alumni, “which for 
some reason had been for years rather 
alienated from their alma mater.” His 
ability as an educator was rapidly rec- 
ognized by appointment as a member 
of the State Board of Education, and 
by his election as president of the In- 
diana State Teachers’ Association, and 
when in 1904 he was chosen as a trus- 
tee of the Carnegie Foundation, from 
which, he resigned on his election to 
the Episcopacy in 1908. 

But Bishop Hughes, on the public 
side, is preeminently a preacher. 
While one of the most attractive speak- 
ers on the lecture platform, or before 
gatherings of various kinds, where he 
always has a new and particularly ap- 
propriate message for the occasion, it 
is as a preacher that he will be remem- 
bered in the history of his times. Have 
others particular intellectual power? 
He also treads fearlessly the same 
heights of technical and scientific 
knowledge. Have others the peculiar 
power of sympathetic interpretation of 
life’s deepest problems? He too 
sounds the same limitless depths of 
human experience. Have others that 
rare gift of language in which they 
suitably clothe their appeals? He also 


uses language as'a great General uses 
soldiers; skillfully choosing words, 
using none but will contribute to clear- 
ness of speech, he marshalls them 
with such mastery as to sweep his 
hearers irresistibly with him as he 
reaches compelling conclusion. So 
markedly is thus true that one of the 
publications of his denomination says, 
“he is now the greatest preacher in his 
church;” and from “Brass Tacks,” the 
University of California student paper, 
we quote the following concerning a 
series of addresses delivered before 
the student body: “No man has more 
quickly and completely won the heart 
of the entire University, and no man 
deserves keener listeners. His mes- 
sages leave a life-lasting impress.” 

Champion of the “common people” 
who hear him gladly, he is the wel- 
come preacher to scholars of his day. 
Frequently at Stanford University and 
at the University of California he has, 
for the past two years, been chosen as 
resident preacher, for two weeks, at 
Harvard University. 

He is profoundly religious in nature, 
exceedingly practical in his applica- 
tion of religion to the problems of 
everyday living, and thoroughly pro- 


‘ gressive in thought. He is very posi- 


tive in his sympathy toward every stu- 
dent who would explore the newest 
avenues open to ripest scholarship, 
while he is likewise tremendously posi- 
tive in his personal faith in the funda- 
mental truths of revealed religion, but 
he has positively no sympathy what- 
ever with those who preach, or teach 
any negation of the fundamentals of 
the Christian faith. 

If now we are to ask: “What is the 
explanation of such appreciation? 
What manner of man is this?” the an- 
swer must be, “It is not in outward 
seeming, but in inward charm.” 

Some newspaper writers, with that 
easy familiarity, so well known to all 
public: men, in attempted description 
of characteristics, often choose certain 
points which they magnify by way of 
emphasis, in discussing them. Some 
years since, the writer was one of a 
large company spending some days in 
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one of the larger cities of the great 
Northwest. One of the late bishops of 
the church was among the number. Lo- 
cal church pulpits were to be filled by 
the many visiting clergymen on the 
Sabbath day. 

A local paper spoke of one of the 
appointments thus: “The biggest 
bishop will preach in the smallest 
church!” It served to attract attention, 
which was what the reporter desired. 
Had the same writer been referring to 
the subject of this sketch, he would 
probably have said: “The smallest 
bishop will preach in the biggest 
church!” On the occasion of Bishop 
Hughes’ presidency of one of the con- 
ferences in the same region, the local 
paper characterized him as “the home- 
liest man in Methodism.” That morn- 
ing as he took his place to preside at 
the session of the conference, the grin- 
ning faces told him that the description 
in the paper was uppermost in the 
minds of the members of the confer- 
ence, and he said: “I see that the 
brethren have been reading the morn- 
ing paper,” to be greeted with a perfect 
gale of laughter, in which he heartily 
joined ; then continuing, he said: “I am 
reliably informed that nearly every 
member of the conference has this 
morning been addressed as _ Bishop 
Hughes!” He has a saving grace of 
humor which is equal to every emer- 
gency, and like Lincoln, to whom he 
has been favorably compared, wit, hu- 
mor and pathos are exquisitely blended 
in his speech in public and in private 
life. “When you go to hear him,” 
says one, “take your handkerchief, for 
if you are not shedding tears of laugh- 
ter, you will be shedding tears of sym- 
pathy,” or your very soul may be 
writhing under the lash of his scathing 
scorn, as he denounces some outstand- 
ing hypocrisy of everyday life. He is 
a good story teller, and apparently has 
a never failing supply, and frequently 
‘uses one to prepare the way for skill- 
ful thrust at some current fallacy. On 
one occasion, speaking of the bugaboo 
of “higher criticism” as pictured by 
some anxious champions of orthodoxy 
who always interpreted “my doxy” as 
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“orthodoxy,” he was reminded of the 
ancient couple who visited the circus 
for the first time, “just to see the ani- 
mals,” and who after going the rounds, 
found themselves viewing the giraffe. 
After looking him over very carefully 
and critically, comparing his elongated 
forelegs with the rather short ones be- 
hind, viewing the long, lanky neck, the 
old gentleman impressively said: 
“Mandy, there ain’t no such animal as 
that!” 

His domestic life is beautiful. Hap- 
pily married to Miss Isabel Ebbert, at 
Atlanta, Georgia, in 1892, eight child- 
ren have been born to them, six of 
whom are yet living here. Compelling 
admiration abroad, he is adored in the 
home. Showing rare insight and sym- 
pathy in public, even more so is it true 
of the domestic circle. Tasks for 
greatest brain are unhesitatingly set 
aside for the moment when little 
“man” or “lady” unerringly hunts 
“daddy” for sympathy in moment of 
childish grief. Prayers regulated in 
length and language to the limits of 
childish patience and understanding, 
transform the dining room into place 
of sacrament, and lift children and 
adults into the upper realms of devo- 
tion where human spirit with divine 
doth meet. A limitless lover of his 
home and family; loyal in his friend- 
ships to surpassing degree; true to his 
convictions as the needle to the star; 
to hear him is an intellectual treat; to 
know him is a delight; to possess his 
friendship is a great joy; to have his 
love beyond words, for in the words of 
one of the ex-Governors of Indiana: 
“No one can do him full justice in 
speaking of him,” and so this scribe 
lays down his pen, conscious that he 
has attempted the impossible in essay- 
ing description of Edwin Holt Hughes, 
who at thirty-five was chosen as presi- 
dent of a great university; at forty was 
in the front rank of educators; at 
forty-one was elected Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; at forty- 
seven stands in the foremost rank as 
administrator, counsellor, scholar, 


preacher, in the church of his father, 
and of his own choice. 











“A Traveler at Forty,” by Theodore 
Dreiser, author of “Sister Carrie,” 
“Jennie Gerhardt,” “The Financier,” 
etc. Illustrated by W. Glackens. 
Anything dealing with humankind in 

its social aspects, when handled by the 

animating pen of Theodore Dreiser, is 
certain to be keenly relished by read- 
ers of discrimination. This volume de- 
scribes the experience of the author on 
his first trip abroad and pictures in 

vivid, delightful fashion the unusual 

impressions he received. 

Frankness and utter disregard of 
Madame Grundy’s conventions are 
leading characteristics of Theodore 
Dreiser’s work. He is not ashamed to 
show his interest in commonplace 
things, and is never afraid to express 
his mind frankly, whether he is dealing 
with art, society or individuals. 

The book is, of course, in the first 
person; and as he made the trip largely 
in the company of two. well-known 
men, a litterateur and an Irish knight, 
a patron of art, the book takes a sort 
of narrative form of distinct human 
interest. Three men more diverse in 
personality would be hard to imagine, 
and their experiences, romantic and 
otherwise, in London, Paris, the Rivi- 
era, and elsewhere, have that fascina- 
tion that comes only with an intimate 
writing of personal observations. 

Sixteen full page illustrations by 
Glaekens. Tall 8vo, 350 pages. Price, 
$1.80 net, postage 14 cents. Published 
by The Century Co., Union Square, 
New York. 


“Heroic Ballads of Servia.” Trans- 
lated into English by George Rafael 
Noyes and Leonard Bacon. 

The purpose of this volume is to give 
some idea of a ballad literature that is 


among the finest in Europe, but which 
is known to English readers, aside 
from a few scattering versions, only 
through two small collections, both 
of which are now out of print. The 
freshness, vividness and vigor of the 
Servian songs may perhaps be matched 
in England, but their epic breadth and 
their refinement and polish remind one 
more of the Homeric poems than of 
the rough English ballads. The long- 
est of them, and in particular the won- 
derful tale of “Ban Strahin,” repre- 
sent a transitional stage between bal- 
lads popular and epics such as the 
“Song of Roland” and “Beowulf.” 
Aside from their purely literary charm, 
these ballads have a particular claim 
to attention at the present time, when 
the world has just seen the Balkan 
States win back territory from their 
ancestral enemy, the Turks. For the 
conflict between Turk and Serb is 
their prevailing theme, whether the 
struggle be at the great battle of Ko- 
sovo, in 1389, when, according to the 
conception of the popular poets, the 


‘ Servian heroes fought bravely against 


an overwhelming force, and were over- 
come only through the treachery of 
the faithless Vuk Brankovich; or 
whether the combat be merely between 
an insolent Turk and Starina Novak, 
a Servian laborer, who kills the man 
who has insulted him, and forthwith 
becomes a bold outlaw, one of the 
many Robin Hoods of his country. The 
translating has been well done, with a 
nicely balanced regard for the letter 
and spirit of the original and the 
poetic demands of the English equiva- 
lent. 

Cloth; 8vo; $1.25 net; 


by mail, 
$1.35. Published by Sherman, French 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 
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“Queen Elizabeth, Various Scenes and 
Events in the Life of Her Majesty,” 
by Gladys E. Locké, M.A. | 
History has not always been kind to 

Elizabeth, and sometimes has laid un- 

due emphasis upon her frivolities and 

little vanities, which, after all, were but 
superficial characteristics of a great 
and many-sided age. She is here de- 
picted in her many and sharply con- 
tracted aspects; as the keen, far-seeing 
and wily stateswoman; as the coquette, 
not always frivolous, but often seem- 
ingly so for the sake of England’s 
weal; as the whimsically affectionate 
godmother; and again as the sincere 
and sympathetic friend. By means of 
copious selections from contemporary 
documents, the author would mitigate 


the storm of reproach and censure that - 


has descended upon Elizabeth because 
of the execution of Mary Stuart. It 
shows that Elizabeth, with all her 
greatness and all her pettiness, was af- 
ter all a woman like other women, and 
being so, must needs have run the ga- 
mut of human emotions, the while they 
were held in restraint and proportion 
by a masculine and clearly balanced 
mind. 

Cloth; 8vo. $1.35 net; by mail, $1.50. 
Published by Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





“Work and Programs for Women’s 
Clubs,” by Caroline French Benton, 
author of “Living on a Little,” “Easy 


Entertaining,” “A Little Cook Book ° 


for a Little Girl,” etc. 

The time has long since passed when 
a special field is needed for the ex- 
tension of women’s clubs. Actual 
demonstration has proven their worth 
to the individual and to society. Mul- 
titudes of women on farms, on remote 
ranches, in little villages, in great 
cities, have felt their impetus to a 
broader and more useful life. They 
have instructed those of little educa- 
tion. They have given a wider horizon 
to those hemmed in by circumstances. 
They have trained the timid to speak, 
and of late years, they have prepared 
the way for women of leisure, and in- 
fluenced them to take up what is want- 
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ing—larger housekeeping—the better- 
ing of social and civic conditions. In 
this little book the author not only 
gives in a clear and concise manner 
the best means of organizing, and es- 
tablishing permanently women’s clubs 
of all sorts, but she gives full years’ 
programs suitable for use by clubs of 
all sizes and in all localities. The vol- 
ume should meet with a hearty recep- 
tion by the individual woman as well 
as the women’s clubs all over the coun- 


Cloth, 12mo, postage extra, $1.25 
net. Published by Dana Estes & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





“A Key to Happiness,” compiled by 
Page Fellows. 

In compiling this book, the best that 
has been written on friendship from 
ancient times down to the present day 
has been carefully gathered together 
so that the reader may have the 
thought of the world’s greatest minds 
focused upon this precious theme. 
Here wise men, who have proved in 
themselves the truth of their pre- 
cepts—Robert Louis Stevenson, Bal- 
zac, Socrates, Carlyle, Plato, Phillips 
Brooks, Ruskin, George Eliot, Tho- 
reau, Longfellow, Elizabeth and Rob- 
ert Browning, Madame de Stael, 
Holmes, Tennyson, Whittier, Emerson, 
Beecher, Shakespeare, Disraeli, Sir 
Walter Scott, Thomas a Kempis, and 
many others—guide the choosing and 
treatment of friends and beautifully 
express the sober and lovely aspects 
of the master passion. It is a book to 
be seriously read and well considered 
for the enlarging of one’s own capac- 
ity for a high and deep and true 
friendship. . 
$i net. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 

“Eve,” by Katharine Howard, author 
of “The Book of the Serpent.” 
This is a poem of some fifty pages 

written in blank verse, in which the 

author, through four characters, Pro- 
phetic Voice, Adam, The Inscrutable 

One, and Eve, seeks to express in mys- 

tic phrases the spiritual awakening of 

Eve (womenkind). 


























“I have heard from afar down the 
Ages, the long call creative ... 

My soul it hath ached with desire. 

All of my silence, I have filled with 
the listening ... 

Harkening to the cry of my mate. 

I will listen no longer, except to the 
cry from within. 


“T will climb to my high tower of 
silence and listen to calls from with- 
in—to the chanting of voices at ser- 
vice within.” 





“Mosaics of Truth in Nature,” by 

Etta Merrick Graves. 

These essays are symbolic bits of 
color from life’s experiences interpre- 
ted in terms of the nature world. Fitted 
into every life’s mosaic are gems of 
joy and sorrow, love and hate, victory 
and defeat, faith and doubt, trust and 
fear, searchings for truth and ques- 
tionings as to the mission of life and 
death. And in the center of each de- 
sign, deep in every heart, is a yearn- 
ing toward a higher power. The per- 
sonal note is uppermost. One feels 
that he is not reading a printed page, 
but is listening to the voice of another 
unseen friend of great sympathy who 
has been just where he is standing 
now. 

$1 net. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 





“The Shame of Circumstance,” by 
Gertrude Capen Whitney, author of 
“Yet Speaketh He,” “Roses From 
My Garden,” etc. 

The strong movement of a spiritual 
awakening throughout the world is 
finding an expression in print of 
which this volume by Mrs. George 
Erastus Whitney is an unusual con- 
tribution. It pictures the spiritual as- 
pirations of Mary Ellen, beset by all 
the Gorgons and masked trials and 
tribulations which beset humankind’s 
course throughout this life. Early in 
Mary Ellen’s struggle to develop her 
own character and soul, she attracted 
the notice of the head of the family 
in which she was serving as maid to 
the eldest daughter. How she came 
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victorious from: his attempt onsaq Pull- 
man to overpower her convictions; and 
the complications which ensued, all for 
the moral and spiritual uplift of those 
involved, through the radiant inner life 
of Mary Ellen, forms an illuminating 
story ending in the soul communion 
of Mary Ellen, with the man whose 
love proved her life’s benediction. 
Price, $1.50 net. Published by 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 





“Chronicles of Old Riverby,” by Jane 
Felton Sampson, author of “Abroad 
with the Fletchers,” etc. 

The thread of romance is weaved 
through this book through the adven- 
tures of a young woman who is sent by 
her family to a picturesque and quaint 
old village lying among the New Eng- 
land Hills to recuperate her health. 
Amid. these surroundings she meets 
numbers of odd characters, village 
philosophers, women in the glamour of 
love, and amid these unraveled lines 
in other lives the Boston girl finds the 
beginning of her own life’s romance. 

Price, $1.25 net. Published by Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston. — 





“The Greatest of These, A Book of 
Five to Twenty Minuie Essays,” by 
Robert O. Lawton, Chair of English 
in Landen College. 

A volume of brief essays of high 
moral purpose and lofty ideals. There 
is a certain poetic quality in the au- 
thor’s style which gives added charm 
to the book. The meaning of life and 
its mystery are treated in vital fash- 
ion; the mission of life is stated graph- 
ically and convincingly. A character- 
istic feature of the book, which in this 
case is a most desirable one, is its 
brevity. The author is writing for 
busy people who have no time for un- 
necessary, long drawn out introduc- 
tions and explanations. The subject 
is entered upon without needless pre- 
amble, revealed in its true perspective, 
and elaborated upon freely, but not too 
fully in a fresh, vigorous manner, 
which invests old and hackneyed sub- 
jects with new life and richer mean- 
ing. And because of the terseness of 
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the presentation, the reader is left with 
certain valuable and definite ideas 
rather than a somewhat confused mem- 
ory of many metaphors. 

Cloth, 12mo. Price $1 net; by mail, 
$1.25. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 





“Flora Transmuta,” A Calendar of 
Translations by Maria Bowen. 
A collection of brief quotations, for 
the most part translations from famous 
writers. Every great author, of what- 


ever age or country, has left behind | 


him some story or saying too good 
to be lost. Without the kindly aid of 
a translator, however, many are wholly 
inaccessible to the person of average 
education, whose knowledge of other 
languages than his own seldom enables 
him to appreciate the great writers of 
those tongues. This collection, there- 
fore, opens to the enjoyment of all 
some pithy words of the great masters 
of thought of many tongues and ages. 
There are, too, some particularly 
choice bits from American and Eng- 
lish authors. A short tale or two from 
Chaucer, some of Martial’s light and 
graceful epigrams and his poems about 
St. Paul’s two Roman friends, the 
Spanish rhyming proverbs, some lines 
from the Roman Breviary, transla- 
tions of Hebel’s poems of German life, 
and selections from our own Haw- 
thorne’s ‘““Wonder-Book,” indicate the 
wide variety of selection which makes 
monotony in this work impossible. 

Cloth 12mo; $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
Published by Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. 





“A Forest Idyl,” by Temple Oliver. 

While incidentally throwing some 
interesting sidelights upon the possi- 
bilities of mental and social rural life 
from the point of view of a city dweller 
this book is principally concerned with 
the love-story of two young people 
whom disaster brings together in a 
strange fashion. It tells how one man 
is healed mentally and physically by 
his contact with mother nature, and 
how the grip he has almost lost is re- 
gained through the clear sight of a wo- 
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manly woman who is willing to face 
the possible misinterpretation of the 
world, if need be, for the sake of a 
great and pure love. No such sacrifice 
is necessary, however, and the forest 
idyl culminates happily. 

Cloth, 8vo; $1.20 net, by mail $1.30. 

Published by Sherman, French & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 





“The Moon Maiden and Other Poems,” 
by Frances Reed Gibson. 

The poems reminiscent of childhood, 
of youth, of the coming of love and the 
happy years that follow—gently sad 
now and then, but bringing far more 
pleasure than pain—have a wide ap- 
peal. “The Haunted Lake of Ellers- 
lie,” a narrative poem, gracefully re- 
tells an old legend. “The Moon-Mai- 
den,” the title poem of the book, and 
“A Sweet Vagrant” are devoted to 
quaint and pleasing conceits of flower 
and garden that fill the green places of 
earth with friendly faces and silvery 
voices which only the heart of a child 
or the soul of a poet can discover. 

Cloth, 12mo, 80. net, by mail, 85c. 
Published by Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





“The Nomad of the Nine Lives,” by 
A. Frances Friebe; illustrated by 
Clara A. Atwood. 

This life-story of a self-made cat 
aims to inculcate in both young people 
and grown-ups kindness and loyalty to 
the dumb animals in their power. It 
is an especially strong plea for the un- 
fortunate cats that every spring and 
fall, as the changing seasons bring in 
their train a change of residence, are 
abandoned by their faithless owners, 
who have made them for a few months 
their pampered and petty playthings. 

Cloth, 12mo; $1 net; by mail, $1.08. 
Published by Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





“The Sunset Road,” by James G. A. 
Carter, author of “Bounbrook,” 
“Songs by the Way,” etc. 

This book is the overflow of a full 
life, and through its pages passes the 
pageant of universal experiences, 
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lighted by faith in the Eternal Good- 
ness. An undimmed joy in youth and 
a sympathetic understanding, of per- 
sonal proving, of parenthood are con- 
stantly revealed in such poems as 
“Life Pictures,” “Little Maid,” “My 
Little Lover,” “Lost—the Children,” 
“An Anniversary.” Optimism is the 
ringing note of the volume. 

Paper boards; 12mo; $1 net, by mail 
$1.10. Published by Sherman, French 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Mary Eliza’s Wonder-Life: A Story 
About the Make-Believe Things,” 
by Mrs. Ozora S. Davis, author of 
“Hero Tales,” etc. 

This is a story of what Mary Eliza 
thought she saw and heard, and you 
can understand, if you are not yet 
twelve years old, how these wonder- 
ful experiences could happen on a 
farm, and how the make-believes be- 
came earnest, and the earnest became 
half-play, and the Wonder-Life made 
all the hills glorious, just as the yel- 
low moonlight softens all the hard 
lines of the earth and brings strange 
weird shadows to play along the dusty 
roads. 

Price, $1 net. Published by Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston. 


“The Trumpeters and Other Poems, 
Including Arizona Verses,” by An- 
drew Downing. 

In this collection of verse the influ- 
ence of the West is strongly felt. Na- 
ture and humanity everywhere the au- 
thor loves, although, perhaps, his own 
Western deserts and prairies, with 
their hardy pioneers and their legends 
and history, are a bit closer to his 
heart than any others. The first sec- 
tion of the volume is given over to a 
selection of the best of his earlier 
verse, most of which has already 
been published and has received the 
commendation of such critics as Ed- 
mund Stedman, Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar and other discriminating judges 
of good verse. The third section, 
“Arizona Verses,” as its title implies, 
comprises a collection of verses on 
Arizona, praising the lavish gifts of 


nature within her borders, and com- 
memorating public events and special 
occasions in her life as a State. 

$1.50 net. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 


“A Song of the Deep, and Other 
Verses,” by A. S. Coats. 
Apparently the motive of the author 

of this book of verse is that it will be 

a comfort to some lonely and dis- 

tressed soul, an arrow of hope shot 

into the air. As the general reader 
may infer, the themes are of a charac- 

ter that invite the sympathy of a 

philosophic temperament acquainted 

with the forms and expressions of 
poetry. With the plain, every-day 
reader some of the verse recorded here 
might possibly strike a responsive 
chord. 

$1 net. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 


“Rhymes from the Rhineland, Selected 
and Translated from the German,” 
by Alice Howland Goodwin. [Illus- 
trated by Grace Edwards Wesson. 
The author must have spent a long 

time in searching out these little 

stories and parables of the old Ger- 
man classic writers. The translations 
have been handled with sympathy, 
and follow as closely as possible the 
meter and the meaning of the origi- 
nals, They are all of the simple and 
homelike character and appeal to 
children. [Illustrations are tastefully 
done, and help materially in express- 
ing the spirit of the little volume. 

Price, $1 net. Published by Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston. 


“Songs of New Sweden,” by Arthur 


Peterson. A New Edition Revised 

by the Author. 

Most of the songs and ballads deal 
with the period of the first permanent 
settlement of the Swedes upon the 
banks of the Delaware River, 1838, a 
half century before Wm. Penn and his 
colonists entered that region. The 
hero of much of the verse is John 
Printz, an officer in the Swedish army 
and one of the ablest Governors and 
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most conspicuous figures along the At- 
lantic seaboard of that day. The book 
will be appreciated by Swedish read- 


ers. 
Price, $1.25. Published by The En- 


berg-Holmberg Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. 





“The Larger Vision,” by A. L. Lam- 
bert. 

The author of these essays is a con- 
firmed optimist. He has so many good 
reasons—so thoroughly grounded in 
solid facts and truths—for being an op- 
timist, and states them so convincingly 
that however pessimistic the reader 
may be at the beginning of the book, 
he will find himself catching the larger 
and sunnier vision before he has fin- 
ished. In attaining this larger outlook 
the author has first made sure of the 
ground beneath his feet, that no dan- 
gerous morass or hidden quicksand be- 
tray his confidence and lose him the 
splendors disclosed all about him. 

Cloth, 12mo; $1 net; by mail, $1.09. 
Published by Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. 





“The Eighth Husband,” by Mav 
Howell Beecher, author of “Jacque- 
minot, the Romance of a Rose,” “No 
Trespassing,” etc. 

A rambling and phantastical story 
dealing with an old Indian woman’s 
curse, based on the Biblical story in 
the Apocrypha of the daughter of Ra- 
guel, who married seven men. 

Price, $1.25 net. Published by 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 





“The Twelve Gemmed Crown, Christ 
in Hebrews,” by Samuel Judson 
Portér, author of “The Shepherd 
Heart,” “The Lift of the Lord’s 
Prayer,” “Yearning Upward,” “The 
Life of Poise,” etc. 

This volume is a treatment of the 
personality of Christ as represented 
in the twelve titles ascribed to Him in 
the book of Hebrews. The treatment 
is unique, fresh and _ stimulating, 
abounding in striking figures and illus- 
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trations. Art, scienec and literature 
are made to serve in a telling way the 
main purpose of the volume. The 
book will be found a companion in de- 
votion, a highly prized help to Sunday 
school teachers, a sort of study-table 
friend to the pastor and evangelist, 
who will find in it many valuable hints. 
In fact, its exegeses and interpreta- 
tions ought to prove a potent stimulus 
to the fine art of sermon-growing. 

Cloth; 8vo; $1.20 net; by mail, 
$1.30. Published by Sherman, French 
& Co., Boston. 





“A Handful of Flowers, with Sprays 
of Evergreen,” by Amasa S. Con- 
don, M. D. 

The love of nature finds expression 
in the very title of this inviting volume, 
although the range of thought and feel- 
ing is by no means confined to the 
great out-of-doors. The human heart, 
the contemplation of life in many as- 
pects, patriotism, death, boyhood days, 
statesmanship, all find voice in poems 
of compelling rhyme and rhythm that 
invite no less by their form than their 
substance. 

Paper boards; 12mo; $1 net; by 
mail $1.08. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 





“When Sainthood Was in Flower,” by 
H. G. Henderson. Author of “Chris- 
tian Giving,” “The Church Mili- 
tant,” etc. 

An interesting and an illuminating 
volume for those readers whose hearts 
incline to sympathetic study of the 
prophets and other leading lights in 
the Scriptures. The author pictures 
their humane and devotional side, and 
the beacons they become in the spirit- 
ual uplift of humanity; at the same 
time, he contrasts the nobility of char- 
acter and godliness of the prominent 
men and women who have passed 
across this world intently trying to fol- 
low their footsteps in the higher walks 
of life. 

Cloth; 8vo; $1.25 net. Published by 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 








California and The City by The Sea 


By Elizabeth Vore 


Oh favored land thy face is toward the sun! 

Thy feet are planted on the wave kissed sand, 
While yet thy fair career was but begun, 

Thou wert indeed, to us, the promised land. 
Swing wide the gates that guard thy flower-gemmed 

shores, 

And stretch thy welcoming hands to other climes--- 
From out the crucial test of fire and pain, 

O city of the hills, ring out thy silvery chimes! 
Unfurl thy flags! thine is the victor’s palm! 

Arise, with voice of song, and proudly stand--- 
It is thy hour of triumph---don thy crown! 

And be to all the world, the promised land! 








Joaquin Miller. From a sketch made several years ago. 





